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distinctive styling presented to the 


new American car with the European look 


ign directors of Fashion Academy, Own this Fashion Academy Award 
t 





SFR, he noted New York school of beauty yourself—an excitingly differ- 
Te fashion design, have awarded Stude- ent new Studebaker sedan, coupe or 
< Dy baker their 1953 gold medal for style = hard-top—a Champion in the lowest 
ne ee and design. price field—or a brilliantly powered 
BS ae Leading authorities on car styling © Commander V-8. 

_ enthusiastically join with motorists Arrange to drive this dramatically 
everywhere in acclaiming the 1953 distinctive new American car with the 
Studebaker’s distinction. low-swung European look—the car 
*‘No question about it,” reports that officially proved itself a gasoline 
Motor World, “Studebaker has, with mileage star in this year’s Mobilgas 
its new model, made every other Economy Run. Stop in at a nearby 

American car look ten years older.” Studebaker showroom right away. 





Commander V-8 Regal Starlight coupe for five. Chrome wheel discs, white side walls—and glare-reducing tinted glass—optional at extra cost. Studebaker, South Bend 27, Indiana, U. 8. A. 
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BIG INGOT—Three days before the picture was taken in our plant at Bethlehem, Pa., open-hearth pit men poured the 
275 tons of molten steel for this ingot into a mold to solidify. Now, after 72 hours of slowly cooling off, the ingot, still a 
glowing red, is on its way to the Bethlehem forge shop where it will be forged into a long, slim column for a huge press 
to make airplane components, part of the Air Force heavy-press program Ingot, forging and press, all are alike of 
spectacular size. The forging to be made from the ingot is 110 feet in length, the longest ever made. The press, built and 
installed by the Loewy Construction Company at North Grafton, Mass., will be as tall as a 10-story building. Its support- 
ing columns will be made up of 18 Bethlehem forgings, each made from a steel ingot like the one above. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 





USE LESS OIL 


.. GET THE 


LONG because it 
lasts long— saves you added 
quarts between oil changes 


This 100% Pennsylvania motor oil 
with mut Jough-Film* stands up under 
intense heat. . . resists the forma- 
tion of oil-wasting engine deposits. 
Your engine stays cleaner, smoother 
running ...uses less oil! 


Pennzoil gives all engines an extra 
margin of safety. There's a correct 
grade and type of Pennzoil for 
YOUR car and service conditions. 


Sound your & 
at 


eee PENRZOIL 
Safe | ubricati™ 
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Not a powder! Not a grind! But millions of tiny 
“FLAVOR BUDS" of real coffee...ready to burst instantly 
into that famous Maxwell House flavor! 












Utterly unlike old-style “instants”... just as quick 
but tastes so different! In the famous Maxwell 
House kitchens, this superb, roaster-fresh coffee is 
actually brewed for you. At the exact moment of 
fresh-brewed perfection, the water is removed— 
leaving the millions of miracle ““Flavor Buds’’! 
100% pure coffee! You just add hot water—and the “Flavor 
Buds” flood your cup with coffee as rich and delicious as the 
best you’ve ever brewed! Saves money, too! The large economy 
size saves up to 75¢, compared to three pounds of ground coffee! 





See how the Flavor Buds 
“come to life” in your cup! 





Magnified view of mira- 
cle ‘‘Flavor Buds’’ at the 
instant hot water is add- 
ed. See how “‘Buds’”’ re- 
lease famous Maxwell 
House flavor! This is 
coffee—as perfect as 
any you’ve ever tasted! 





A Product of 


The only instant coffee with that Te 
GOOD-TO-THE-LAST-DROP flavor! 
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TownJournal ® 
Readers 


You can get three forthcoming issues 

of TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine — 
absolutely free— 

simply by returning the coupon below. 


Try these three copies at our expense. 
Enjoy TIME’s clear, concise coverage of 
each week’s news—an organized news- 
report of everything from politics to plays, 
art to science, business, medicine, reli- 
gion and education. 

You'll like TIME’s sharp, straight-to-the 
point writing and reporting. It pulls no 
punches, calls a spade a spade. And 
TIME’s reporters and editors take you 
back-stage at the big events, help you see 
how the news happened the way it did, 
and what it is likely to mean. Every issue 
brings you 23 chapters of readable and 
reliable news reporting — 


including a revealing “Cover 
Story” on one of the newsmakers 
you want to know more about... 


you appraise the trends and de- 
velopments people are talking 
about... 


/ four widely quoted pages of 


/ maps, charts and photos to help 


business news to keep you in- 
formed on items that may affect 
your income, change your plans. 


You will enjoy TIME. You'll find it as 
useful as it is entertaining. You'll like 
the way it keeps you up-to-date — quickly 
and colorfully. Try it for these few free 
issues—and see! 

Send us your name and address on the 
coupon below—we'll send you three forth- 
coming issues absolutely free! The only 
favor we ask is that you and your family 
spend a few evenings with TIME—enjoy 
it, judge it for yourselves and what it can 
offer you. 

We can distribute only a limited num- 
ber of copies to Town Journal readers 
80 won’t you send us your coupon before 
October 12 ——better yet today? 


MAIL THIS TODAY 


TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, Rm.207 
540 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me the three free issues you 
offered in Town Journal 
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Hopes built on sand 


S THIS country prepares to join 
A with its selected allies and the 
Reds in the political conference 
over the fate of Korea, it is well that 
we do not build our hopes too high. We 
must keep in mind the character and 
past record of the Communist nations. 
The truce, gained after several years 
of bitter wrangling and many conces- 
sions on our part, accomplished only 
one objective—the end of actual shoot- 
ing. The basic differences in thinking 
between the democracies and the Com- 
munist world and the political tensions 
created by them, still remain. We know 
the Communists are convinced that 
communism and democracy cannot both 
exist in the world, that their ultimate 
goal still is one world—a Communist 
world—and they are committed to the 
achievement of this goal by any means, 
fair or foul. 


It is well, too, that Americans 
recognize that we go into the peace 
talks with the dice loaded against us. 
Much as we dislike to admit it, we do 
not have the solidarity among our allies 
that we should have and which we 
must have if we are to achieve our hon- 
est objective of peace. 

We should certainly realize by this 
time that the only way the free world 
can hope to prevent further aggression 
by the Communists is by presenting a 
united front for collective security. But 
we also know that so far we have not 
been able to achieve this united front. 
When the Communists invaded South 
Korea, 54 United Nations members 
joined us in resolving to stop the aggres- 
sion, but only 13 of the 54 nations made 
any contribution to the war. Great Bri- 
tain, Canada and Australia together 
sent one Commonwealth division to 
Korea. Turkey and the Philippines each 
contributed 5.000 men, Greece 1,000. 
India, which was kept out of the peace 
conference only by a determined fight 
by the U.S., contributed one lone am- 
bulance unit, although it had voted to 
resist Red aggression in Korea. 

We carried the bulk of the load. 
We suffered over 142,000 casualties, 
with 25,000 or more of our boys dead. 
We paid most of the costs. Yet, despite 
this, we have let our lukewarm allies, 


including those who did nothing to help 
in Korea, tell us what we could and 
could not do. When we could have won 
the Korean war decisively. as Generals 
MacArthur, Van Fleet and Ridgway 
have said we could, our allies tied our 
hands. 

We've seen Great Britain, France 
and other allies try to have Russia ad- 
mitted to the peace conference on the 
side of the allies, despite the fact that 
everyone knows the Korean war was 
dictated and kept going by Russia. Only 
the vigorous and determined fight by 
the chief American delegate. Henry 
Cabot Lodge, kept Russia and India 
away from the democracies’ side of the 
peace table. 

But we know in advance of the 
peace conference that we will not have 
the complete cooperation of our allies. 
We know. too, that the Reds will un- 
doubtedly demand the admission of Red 
China to the U.N. Security Council, be- 
fore they will discuss the unification of 
Korea. And some of our so-called allies 
are in favor of admitting Red China, 
which would mean betraying South 
Korea and Chiang Kai Shek and the 
Nationalist Chinese as well. It would 
mean, too, that in any future decisions 
by the Security Council, the Reds would 
have one more vote to swing against us 
to prevent any action by the U.N. to 
resist future aggression. 


Admission of the Chinese Reds 
to the Security Council would be indis- 
putable proof that crime does pay, and 
convincing proof to the anti-Communist 
peoples of Asia that they had better 
knuckle under to the Reds because they 
cannot look for help from the democra- 
cies. Appeasement will not prevent 
World War III; it will only defer it. 
Worse. it may even hasten it. 

We can be thankful that our affairs 
are in stronger hands than formerly. 
Let us hope that Henry Cabot Lodge and 
our other representatives will stand firm 
by our principles when they meet with 
the representatives of the totalitarian 
world, whose one and only objective is 
our destruction. Our allies should be 
reminded of the words of that great 
American who said, “United we stand, 


divided we fall.” 
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THE LITERARY 
GUILD NOW 


“(Yes 


CHOOSE THE 3 BOOKS YOU WANT 
—THEN MAIL COUPON ! 


Cars WOOK AT AMERICA by the 
—~ Editors of Look. Here is your 


America in a monumental 
pictorama! 500 superb pic- 
tures, many in glorious color; 
la exciting text. Size is 9% x 12”! 
Orig. pub. edition, $12.50. 


DESIREE by Annemarie Se- 


linko, The world whispered G 
about this flame-mouthed girl * 

who shared Napoleon's vision 
of empire, yet married another 

man to found a Royal dynasty! P) 


394 pages ! Pub. edition, $4.50. 


= a. THE SILVER CHALICE by 
Thomas B. Costain. A tower- 
ing novel of love, faith and 
adventure—with the birth of 
Christianity as its theme! By 
America’s best-loved  story- 
teller. Pub. edition, $3.85. 









| OF THESE WONDERFUL BOOKS DO YOU WANT 


for only oo 
(Value up to $29.00 oe 
in publishers’ editions) iF YOU JOIN 







THE LITERARY GUILD’S GREATEST OFFER IN 26 YEARS! 


OR 26 years the Literary Guild has been saving 

its members up to 50% of the retail prices of 
each year's best books. Almost without exception, 
Guild selections have been at or near the top of 
best-seller lists. For example, this Fall our members 
are receiving books by A. J. Cronin, James Hilton, 
John Steinbeck, Samuel Shellabarger 

Why We Make This Unusual Offer 

Nearly a million readers now belong to the 
Guild. We want you to discover for yourself how 
convenient it is to get the books you want when you 
want them! We want you to realize how you get 





That is why we offer you THREE books on ap- 
proval—two as a Gift for joining and one as your 
first selection. If you are pleased, you pay only 
$2.00 and join the club on a trial basis; if not, you 
simply return the books and owe nothing. 


How the Literary Guild Operates 
Each month publishers submit their best books to 
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our editors. From among them one is selected and 
described in “Wings,” the illustrated -book-review 
magazine members receive monthly. If you don’t 
want a selection, you choose one of the alternates 
offered, or tell us not to send any book. It is not 
necessary to accept a book every month; you can 
take as few as four a year from the 50 or more of- 
fered. You pay postman nothing; your bill is due 
only after you examine the books, and you may 
cancel membership at any time after accepting four 
books. With each fourth book you get your valuable 
FREE Bonus Book . . . a new work of fiction or 
non-fiction, or a handsome “Collector's Library” 
volume. 
Send No Money—Just Mail Coupon 

Why not join the Guild now while you can have 
THREE books (a value up to $29.00 in the pub- 
lishers’ editions) on approval! You may return 
them within 7 days and owe nothing, or pay only 
$2.00 for all three and become a member on a trial 
basis. Your sole obligation then will be to accept 
only three more books at only $2.00 each during 
the coming year. So mail the coupon NOW! 


BEST-SELLER 
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THE POWER OF POSITIVE 
THINKING by Norman Vin- 
cent Peale, Our era's most in- - 
Spired writer gives us the - 
rules that work to win love, 
success and happiness. A book 
that may change your life. 


A MAN CALLED PETER by 
Catherine Marshall, This life 
story of the minister who was 
loved by millions may inspire 
a life, open new doors of 
hope and courage. A family 
must. Pub. edition, $4.00 


STEAMBOAT GOTHIC by 
Frances Parkinson Keyes. . 
Who was this man who gave 

his love to one woman, his 

loyalty to another — and his 

man’s passion to a dream? A 

top hic! Pub. edition, $3.75. \: 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COOK- 
. ING by Meta Given. Gives 
you a thrilling new approach 
to cooking! Contains 2,000 


magnificent recipes, hundreds 
of great food pictures. Orig. 
4///* published in 2 vols. at $10.00. 


HAMMOND'S New Supreme 
WORLD ATLAS. Ac last, a 
top-norch all new atlas—with 







































































MAIL THIS COUPON 
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() Hammond's Atlas 


Which 3 Books Do You Want for only $2 


iF YOU JOIN THE LITERARY GUILD NOW 
Literary Guild of America, Inc., Publishers 


Dept. 10-PTH, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send me at once the THREE books I have checked below 
as my Membership Gift Books and first selection, and bill me 
only $2.00, plus few cents shipping, for all three: 


(_] Audubon Bird Guides 


[_} The Emperor's Lady 
[_] Encyclopedia of Cooking 


["] Look at America 

(] A Man Called Peter 

[_] Power of Positive Thinking 
(_] The Silver Chalice 

(J Steamboat Gothic 






over 100 maps in full color, 
the Jatest complete Census 
figures, 16 fine historical 
maps, 9%” x 1234” in size! 


THE EMPEROR'S LADY by 
F, W. Kenyon. What mere 
man could read the heare of 
this tempestuous beauty who 
left her tropic isle to become 
the most powerful woman on 
earth? Pub. edition, $3.95. 


AUDUBON BIRD GUIDES 4, 
Richard H. Pough. All land 
and water birds east of Rockies 
described and illustrated with 
almost _ 1,000 glorious /ax/l- 
color pictures. Originally pub- 
lished in 2 vols. at $6.50. 
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Publishers, Garden City, New York 


























Enroll me as a member of the Literary Guild and send me 
*‘Wings" every month so I can decide whether or not I want 
to receive the Guild selection described. My only obligation is to 
accept four selections, or alternates, per year at only $2.00 each 
(plus shipping charge), regardless of the higher publishers’ prices. 
For each four books I accept, I will receive a free Bonus Book— 
and I may resign at any time after purchasing four books 

SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted I will return 
all books in 7 days and this membership will be cancelled! 








Miss (Please Print) 
SOPSOP COO 000. .crccccecccccosccccccsnscnsnssoees sinnnemnbtiiinagneniennmnngijaanipmaniilniga 
a TTA LE nN 
Age, if Selection price in Canada, $2.20 plus shipping. 
— dy “ie Address 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont. Offer good I 


only in USA and Canada 









Before you have a steak (whether it's 
porterhouse or chopped), a cow has to have a calf. 
This is the story of one particular colf. 
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This calf was born on a Texas ranch. 
Several acres of grazing land are required 
to support each cow and calf, 





As a yearling, the calf was sold to an 
Iowa farmer for “finishing” in feed lot. 
Proper feeding of corn and protein sup- 
plements adds many extra pounds and a 
lot of extra eating quality to our beef. 
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After several months in the feed lot, our 
calf, now a full-grown steer, was sent by 
rail or truck to the stockyards and con- 
signed to a marketing firm for sale. 





Buyers for several local and out-of-town 
meat packing companies put in bids 
based on the going consumer price of 
beef. This steer was one of a carload 
bought by an Ohio meat packing company. 
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At the packing plant, the “beef crew” 
turned beef on the hoof into meat for the 
store. Beef was inspected, chilled and 
graded, prepared for shipment. 





Under refrigeration, the quarters of beef 
were shipped to New York’s wholesale 
meat district—1500 miles from Texas, 
where the calf was born. 





Owner of a Brooklyn meat market, after 
comparing prices and quality, selected a 
quarter of our steer. 
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In the store, the quarter of beef was 
turned into steaks, roasts, stew and ham- 


burger; was displayed for customer’s 
selection competing with other meats. 





Yesterday, a housewife looked over 
everything in the counter, compared 
values, decided on steak, porterhouse or 
chopped, depending on what she wanted 
to spend. 


P.S.—A steak is the easiest thing in 
the world to cook—just a few minutes 
for each side under the broiler. But, 
as you can see, getting the steak ready 
jor the broiler takes a lot more time 
and a lot more planning. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Headquarters, Chicago 
Members throughout the U. S. 











Domestic Chore: To a bachelor, 
your article “Don’t Be Afraid to Fight 

a Little” [August] makes quarreling 
sound like something husbands and 
wives should, for their own good, include 
in a list of chores. . . . What an idea! 


Calumet, Okla. J. S. McDonatp 


Salute. I have just read my first 
issue of the Town JOURNAL and it caused 
mingled feelings. ... Having read Patu- 
FINDER for many years, it is with some 
regret that I lose the old friend. But 
being no longer a “farmer” nor a “city 
dweller.” I ought to be well pleased 
with a publication designed especially 
for me. So here’s my salute for the 
Town JOURNAL.... 


Twenty-Nine Palms, Calif. W.M. Carre 


Birth Certificates: I want to 
thank you for an article which appeared 
in your issue of last Dec. 3. It concerned 
birth certificates and the help which 
could be had from the Bureau of the 
Census in obtaining one. 

I have just retired from teaching 
and am about to take a trip to Europe. 
I had no birth certificate, but, remem- 
bering the article, I obtained a copy of 
the 1900 Census, had it approved in the 
Hall of Records, Newark, and sent it on 
to Trenton. There it was approved, and 
in a few days I shall be the proud pos- 
sessor of a birth certificate, thanks to 
you, and can anticipate a wonderful 
ie... 


West Orange, N.J. Micprep MacMiLran 
The Bricker Amendment: Your 
editorial [August] mentions only the 
first of four sections of Senator Bricker’s 
proposal to amend the Constitution (A 
provision of a treaty which denies or 
abridges any right enumerated in this 
Constitution shall not be of any force 
or effect). You conclude that because 
one quarter of the amendment is desir- 
able, the whole should be adopted. 

While I have no great objection to 
the first section, I consider it merely an 
unnecessary reiteration of existing law, 
for no court case has ever held that the 
treaty power could be used to subvert 
the balance of the Constitution. As the 
Supreme Court observed in Geofroy vs. 
Riggs (1890): “It would not be con- 
tended that it [the treaty power] ex- 
tends so far as to authorize what the 
Constitution forbids, or a change in the 
character of the Government. . . .” 

Of more questionable wisdom are 
the three remaining sections of the 
Bricker amendment which would pre- 
vent U.S. participation in some interna- 
tional projects (possibly international 
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atomic energy control) and shift control 
over international affairs from the Presi- 
dent to Congress. World peace cannot 
result from straitjacketing Uncle Sam’s 
ability to act. 
Milton, N. H. LAURENCE STEVENS 


ee | wonder how the American 
people would feel about it if they really 
understood just what can happen to 
them unless Senator Bricker’s proposed 
amendment or something comparable is 
adopted very soon. Your recommenda- 
tion that the public get behind this pro- 
posal was heartening. 

You state that treaties are adopted 
by two thirds of the Senate. . . . Ac- 
tually, the situation is appallingly seri- 
ous when we realize that a president, 
with only 33 Senators concurring (this 
being 74% of a quorum, i.e., 49), just a 
little more than one third of the Senate, 
can, and have, imposed upon us obliga- 
tions and conditions in violation of the 
Constitution, as any intelligent and hon- 
est mind would interpret it. 
New York Brice P. Disque 


The Answer Man: You’re so right, 
a drugstore, and the druggist himself, 
can indeed be called “community institu- 
tions” [“My, What They Ask a Drug- 
gist!,” August]. 

In the little resort town where I 
summer, the druggist is, of course, first 
of all the man who knows what to give 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


— ALSO ASSORTED 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED | 





us for a cut foot or a cold in the head 
and to whom we hurry with the doctor’s 
prescriptions, with grateful thanks for 
his nearness in emergencies. But he’s 
also the fellow who dispenses travel in- 
formation, helps visitors locate their 
friends, handles as many assorted ques- 
tions as a professional answer man and 
is public relations expert for the town 
as well. es. TURN CHILLS TO CHEERS, FOR A SONG, with thrifty Hanes Wintersets, 
He’s everybody’s friend and I often the two-piece, ’tween-weight cotton underwear. The longies link 
tell him he should hang out another : 
: . OE ” . the gentle support of famous Hanes briefs with snug leg warmth, 
sign beside “Prescriptions,” reading 
“Information: We Have it!” and are miraculously size-fast. Waistband is long-life, heat-resistant 
I enjoyed your story. It’s recogni- elastic. Shirt is highly absorbent, has a no-sag neck, and keeps its 
tion for a community friend we wouldn’t full-cut size indefinitely. Get this Hanes duet for a song—just $3.20; 
like to be without. for boys, $2.39. To get more than you bargained for in underwear, 


Newark, N. J. CHarRLes HAvEN sportswear, sleepwear, be sure 
In writing to the editors, address THE NAME’S 


Town Journal, Dept. E, Washington 5, 
D. C. 





P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 
OCTOBER, 1953 





WILBUR WRIGHT is here shown carrying gasoline to plane for one of man’s earliest powered 
flights. Girl is believed to be Harriet Quimby, America’s first woman pilot. Continuous oil research 
for 50 years makes the difference between the gasoline in Wilbur Wright’s 5 gallon can and the 
special jet fuels and aviation gasolines in the tanks of today’s planes, 


They brought you the Age of Flight because 


They Were Free 


To Try 
The Impossible 


In 1903 the “experts” said it was 
impossible for a powered heavier- 
than-air machine to fly. But the 
Wright Brothers weren’t discour- 
aged by the experts. Free to put en- 
ergy and money into a challenge to 
the impossible, they flew at Kitty 
Hawk—opened up the Age of Flight 
—and created new jobs and oppor- 
tunities for millions. 

This same freedom—under a sys- 
tem where the opportunity for re- 
wards exists—has also been a major 
reason for the constant progress 
U. S. oilmen have made. 


One example —in the early 30’s 
the experts said it was impossible 
to produce low-cost 100 octane av i- 
ation gasoline. But competing U.S. 
oil companies, stubbornly invested 
millions learning how—long before 
a market for the product existed. 

When World War II came, oilmen 
were ready. 100 octane gasoline, 
which the Germans never had in 
quantity, was one vital key to vic- 
tory because it gave Allied planes 
vastly greater speed and range. 


Because they were free to try 
the impossible again and again, 
oilmen, like the men of aviation, 
have served you and the nation well 
in the 50 years since Kitty Hawk. 
They will continue to search out 
new horizons for you so long as this 
great American freedom exists. 


Oil Industry Information Committee 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE 
50 West 50th St., New York 20, N.Y. 





1911— EARLE OVINGTON, pilot of early air-mail 
run, gets mail from Postmaster General Hitchcock 
before 10 mile flight. Better planes, fuels, lubricants 
later made dependable air-mail service possible. 








1927—CHARLES LINDBERGH - 


(arrow) stands 


by as the Spirit of St. Louis is fueled for its historic 
flight from New York to Paris. Over 450 gallons of 
gasoline were poured by hand into the plane’s tanks. 





1940 —“SCRAMBLE”— RAF pilots race to Spit- 
fires to repel attack. British call American-produced 
100 octane gasoline, which Germans didn’t have in 
quantity, margin of victory in Battle of Britain. 


1953 —OFF KOREA — carrier jets being refueled 
at sea. Even though new jets gulp fuel 8 times faster 
than World War II planes, U.S. oilmen are keeping 
ahead of record demands for these special fuels. 
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Straight from Washington: 


FOUR OF WORLD’S HOTTEST SPOTS (DIPLOMATICALLY) ARE GETTING COOLER. 
In the wake of Mossadegh's overthrow and restoration of the Shah in Iran, 
Soviet influence is dropping, Western opportunities increasing. 

Egypt, Britain and U.S. are nearing agreement for defense of Suez. 
Tension is lessening in Morocco. French forces are strengthening their 
position over the Communists in Indochina. Peace isn't yet around the 
corner, but improvement at four danger points could be significant. 


conference. Britain will not press for Red China's early admission to 
the United Nations. The U.S. will agree to follow any reasonably 
acceptable Korean settlement with a broader conference dealing with 
other Asian disputes. U.N. issue could come up then. 


OUTLOOK FOR KOREAN SETTLEMENT IS NOT GOOD. Few expect Communists 
to give up at conference table what the Allies didn't impose on the 
battlefield. Rhee wants elections only in North Korea as basis for 
political unification. At very least Communists will demand all—Korea 


elections. Stalemate and divided Korea are in prospect for some time. 


GERMAN ELECTIONS GREATLY STRENGTHEN DULLES’S HAND in projected Big 
Four conference with Soviet Union. Fact that Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer so decisively has German people with him in all his pro- 
Western policies may even scare Russians away from high-level meeting 
they've been clamoring for. In either event West stands to gain. 


conference with the Russians. They reject Moscow's bait to get trapped 
into a conference designed, as Kremlin puts it, to "ease world tensions." 
They hold that only way to build a peace is to settle one problem 

after another; not try to settle them all at once. Their view is that 

it won't ease world tensions to sit around a table with the Russians 
drinking vodka, eating caviar and slapping each other on the back. 


Ultimate break is considered "quite possible" by some Washington 
officials. Moscow and Peking are already jealously competing for prime 
position in what remains of North Korea. At least three different Com- 
munist factions are operating there. Kremlin has recently purged North 
Korean police chief in new effort to enforce pro-—-Russian discipline. 


DELICATE MAJOR CHORES FOR THE WHITE HOUSE CONTINUE to fall upon Vice- 
President Nixon. Latest is his high-policy speech at American Legion 
convention. Purpose was to solidify bipartisan Democratic Congressional 
support behind Eisenhower foreign policy. Speaking in behalf of the 
President, Nixon was frankly retracting some Republican "campaign 
oratory" when he said that "Mr. Truman was right and deserves credit 
for the decision to go into Korea. The Communists had to be stopped. 


MORE ‘‘FOR EISENHOWER BEFORE CHICAGO’’ REPUBLICANS are being named to 
Ike's top team. Undersecretary of Commerce Walter Williams, who 
headed Citizens—for—Eisenhower drive last year, is being elevated to a 
key spot in the White House. Former campaign aide, Fred Seaton, 
Nebraska newspaper publisher, is to be Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for legislative liaison. Significant exception: Jack Martin, the late 
Senator Taft's shrewd executive assistant, is joining the White House 
political staff. 
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reductions and possible high defense spending, sales tax is best method 
of maintaining necessary Federal revenue. Congress will probably 
reject it at first, especially in election year. 


MANEUVERING FOR 1954 CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS is already under way. 
That's how critical both parties consider next fall's voting. Majority 
of Washington correspondents, who could be wrong-——and have been——now 
forecast a divided Congress. They predict that the Democrats will 
take the House and the Republicans will hold the Senate. 


Se —— 


President Eisenhower to use his personal popularity to try to turn 
independent voters to Republican Congressional candidates. Facts behind 
this strategy are these: Eisenhower polled 6 million more votes than 
Stevenson, but Democratic candidates for Congress polled only 26,000 
more votes than Republican candidates for Congress. Ike carried 297 of 
the 435 Congressional districts, but Republican Congressmen carried 

only 221 Congressional districts. Eisenhower will do his best; he has 
accepted six speaking engagements across the country in next few weeks. 


tions: Korea, tax reduction, Government economy and farm prices. 


DEMOCRATS, THOUGH CONFIDENT, ARE DIVIDED on how best to go about winning 
back control of Congress next fall. Paradoxically, they see Ike's 
phenomenal popularity—-71% approval in latest opinion polls——as not 
hurting them. Two reasons: His vote-getting didn't help Republican 
Congressmen much last year. He won't be running next year. 


still a powerful voice in the party, is urging Democrats to stop "liking 
Ike" and to begin criticizing more vigorously. Principal Democratic 
leaders in Congress dissent. They agree with President on many 

issues and believe it winning strategy to go to the voters in 1954 as 
having helped the Eisenhower program more than the Republicans did. 


ADLAI STEVENSON, WHO WANTS TO BE RENOMINATED, can be expected to side 
with the Democratic leaders in Congress. It is they who will most in- 
fluence the 1956 convention choice. Adlai is known to believe that just 


more New Dealism will not bring the Democrats back. 


REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION IS UNDOUBTEDLY HURT POLITICALLY by 
Martin Durkin's resignation as Secretary of Labor. Eisenhower wanted 
to build a bridge to organized labor and that was purpose of Durkin 
appointment, despite the fact Durkin was pro-Stevenson Democrat. 

It will be harder than ever to get Taft-Hartley Law revisions satisfac- 
tory to labor and management. Ike will not try to appoint another 
trade union leader. 


DOES RUSSIAN H-BOMB MAKE WAR MORE LIKELY? Washington answer is: Not 
necessarily; it could have opposite effect. Standoff in atomic-— 
hydrogen weapons between USSR and U.S. could make their use less 
probable. If Western Europe is not to be A-bombed, its role in free 
world defense becomes more realistic, NATO more valuable; Europeans would 
see their defense as more attainable. 


RUSSIA WILL NOT ACCEPT WORLD CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY, U.S. observers 
are convinced. Moscow proposes to "ban" atomic weapons but will not 
agree to U.N. control. America will not ban atomic weapons unless there 
is rigid U.N. control. Kremlin couldn't accept such control without 


letting foreign inspectors in Soviet Union. Nyet! s 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S APPOINTMENT OF A NEW CHIEF JUSTICE of the 
United States is the first member of the Supreme Court named by a 
Republican President in 23 years. Former Ohio Senator Harold H. Burton 
is the only Republican placed on the high bench during the entire 
Roosevelt—Truman tenure. 


A SECOND SUPREME COURT VACANCY is expected late this year, with the 


resignation of 7l-year-old Associate Justice Felix Frankfurter. 
More Newsfront on following pages 








“CHIEF SAY CALL BY NUMBER BEST way ! “ 


CALLS GO THROUGH 
FASTER WHEN YOU 
CALL BY NUMBER 


ou save time on out-of-town calls 
when you give the Long Distance 


operator the number you want. 


So here’s a helpful hint. Write 
down the out-of-town numbers 
you already know. If there’s a new 
number you don’t have—or an old 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Locat to serve the community. Nationwive to serve the nation. 





one you may have forgotten—be 
sure to add it to the list when the 


operator gives it to you. 


Would you like an attractive 
booklet for your telephone num- 
bers? Just ask your local Bell Tele- 
phone Company. 
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Where we'll fight—if and when 


ARGELY buried by the press and 
radio because of the more obvious 


headlines—and its importance still 
not fully recognized—John Foster 
Dulles’s speech before the American 
Legion Convention in St. Louis is one of 
tlhe most momentous pronouncements of 
any Secretary of State for the past quar- 
ter century. 

Actually, it is a nearly total re- 
versal of one of the most vital aspects 
of national security: Low to keep out 
of war. 

Prior to the last three major wars 
in which the United States has been 
engulfed, it was our policy to conceal 
whether we would fight. 

Today Secretary Dulles declares it 
to be the policy of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration to reveal that the U.S. will 
fight in particular danger spots, “so 
that the potential aggressor may take 
this into account.” And he points at 
Indochina. 

Dulles says that a potential ag- 
gressor will have no reason to “miscal- 
culate” what America will do—as the 
Communists did in Korea—so long as 
he is Secretary of State. 


Town JourNAt has chiseled out 
every vital word of this speech—a 
speech cleared by President Eisenhower 
in Denver before it was delivered. We 
believe every citizen should read and 
re-read it. We present it in the form of 
questions and answers: 

Q.—Are we in danger of World 
War Ill? 

A.—Such a danger exists. and Sec- 
retary Dulles makes this significant di- 
agnosis: “Big wars usually come about 
by mistake, not by design. Aggressor 
despots think they can make a grab un- 
opposed, or opposed but feebly. So. they 
grab, and to their surprise they find 
themselves involved in unexpected op- 
position which means major war.” 

Q.—What are examples on which 
this opinion rests? 

A.—World War I—before launch- 
ing it the Kaiser was sure Britain and 
America would remain aloof. 

World War Il—in beginning it Hit- 
ler, as now confirmed by his recently 
published Conversations, was sure the 
Chamberlain government would not 
fight, that the Churchill government 
would run for cover when it got “its 








AMERICAN RED CROSS 


FUN AT THE FRONT. Sue Fields, smiling across at Cpl. Victor Nelson, and 
Minnie Holloman, at the piano, practice at Ft. Belvoir just before the girls left 
for the Korean front. The Army has asked the Red Cross to staff 45 “club- 
mobiles,” trucks for entertaining men in isolated areas where Army Special 
Service recreation clubs cannot operate. The 125 girls, between 23 and 28, will 
play records and cards, take pictures, stage quiz shows and group sings, serve 
extra snacks. If you’ve gone to college, had some experience in recreational 
or allied fields, apply to the American National Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 
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nose bloodied.” and that America would 
never enter. 

Dulles holds that these two wars 
would not have “occurred if the aggres- 
sor had known what the U.S. would do.” 

Q.—W hat of Korea? 

A.—“It is even more probable that 
the Korean War would not have oc- 
curred if the aggressor had known what 
the United States would do. The Com- 
munists thought, and had reason to 
think, that they would not be opposed 
except by the then small and ill- 
equipped forces of the Republic of 
Korea.” 

Q.—W hat can we learn from these 
experiences? 

A.—“There is in this a profound 
lesson. . . . Peace requires anticipating 
what it is that tempts an aggressor and 
letting him know that, if he does not 
exercise self-control, he may face a 
hard fight, perhaps a losing fight.” 

Q.—Does the American Govern- 
ment foresee now another danger spot? 

A.—Dulles cites Indochina: “In In- 
dochina a desperate struggle is in its 
eighth year. The outcome affects our 
vital interests in the Western Pacific, 
and we are already contributing largely 
in material and money to the combined 
efforts of the French and of Viet-nam, 
Laos and Cambodia.” 

Q.—Is the U.S. specifically warn- 
ing Red China? 

A.—Here are Secretary Dulles’s 
exact words: “Communist China has 
been and now is training, equipping 
and supplying the Communist forces in 
Indochina. There is the risk that, as in 
Korea, Red China might send its own 
army into Indochina. The Chinese Com- 
munist regime should realize that such 
a second aggression could not occur 
without grave consequences which might 
not be confined to Indochina. I say this 
soberly in the interest of peace and in 
the hope of preventing another aggres- 
sor miscalculation.” 

Q.—Will the Korean political con- 
ference seek to reach an All-Asian 
peace settlement, including Indochina? 

A.—“The United States would wel- 
come such a development,” says Dulles. 
“We want peace in Indochina also. The 
political conference about to be held 
relates in the first instance to Korea. 
But growing out of that conference 
could come, if Red China wants it, an 
end of aggression and restoration of 
peace in Indochina.” 
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EATON 2-Speed Axles Reduce 


* Driving Time 
* Fuel Consumption 
* Time Out for Repairs 


* Maintenance Expense 


* Proven By Actual Operation Reports 


MORE THAN 11/2 MILLION EATON AXLES 
IN USE TODAY 


EATON 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


2-SPEED 72<¢ AXLES 


ws PROJECT ADEQUATE ROADS -Help end the national traffic muddle. Speak up for new and better roads essential to our prosperity and progress. 
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LONG-STANDING TOURIST FAVORITES: NEW YORK SKYLINE... KELLY TIRES! 


Wherever you go... 
GO WORRY-FREE 
ON KELLYS 


Why risk needless expense and danger on the highway? Over 90% of 
tire troubles occur in the last 10% of tire wear. So let your Kelly Dealer 
inspect your tires. If they’re worn to the danger point, he’ll offer you 
top value in trade for safe, new Kellys that give you: 


GREATER SAFETY! Extra-strength body construction keeps 
you safe longer . . . special safety slots insure quick stops. 


GREATER MILEAGE! Kelly's exclusive Armorubber tread is 
tougher, slower-wearing . . . good for thousands of extra miles. 


GREATER ECONOMY! There’s “bonus” mileage built into 


every Kelly—longer wear that means far lower long-run cost! 


So, for thousands of extra miles of money-saving, trouble-saving, 
worry-free travel, see your Kelly Dealer today. He'll give you the best 
deal in town! 





Proved. ond. hupnoved for. 59 yen 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 
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NEWSFRONT 


Q.—Will a pacifist attitude help 
produce peace? 

A.—“All the peoples of the world 
passionately want peace. But too often 
they think that peace is won merely by 
pacifism. They should know by now that 
peace is not had merely by wanting it, 
or talking about it, or seeming to ac- 
cept the role of doormat.” 

Those words are plain to under- 
stand—here or in Russia. 


Lower taxes coming 
after Jan. 1 


Tax reduction and a balanced (or 
nearly balanced) cash budget in 1954 
are twin goals of the Administration. 

Unless Congress changes its mind 
—and there is no such evidence—tax 
reduction will be automatic on Jan. 1. 
On that date there will be a 10% cut in 
income tax for most taxpayers and the 
excess-profits tax will expire. Actually 
it will be a 10% reduction for all in the 
lower- and middle-income brackets and 
will taper off to between 1% and 2% 
in the highest brackets. 

The President has also promised 
to support a reduction in the corporate 
tax rate after the cut in individual in- 
come tax rates has become operative. 

By June, even with the projected 
tax reductions, the Government will be 
within a billion dollars, or perhaps a 
half billion, of balanced cash income 
and outgo. The 1954-55 budget will be 
balanced unless there is a sharp change 
in the world situation or unless Russia’s 
possession of the H-bomb requires cost- 
ly additions to our air defense. 





Billions on tap 
to fight recession 


Federal officials do not see a seri- 
ous business recession in the making. 
Both employment and income continue 
high. But they believe the best way to 
avert depression is to be ready to detect 
it and head it off. Without fanfare, that 
is a program on which the Administra- 
tion is well advanced. 

It has strengthened the organiza- 
tion of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. Under White House 
aide Walter Williams, Seattle indus- 
trialist, it has set up a network of busi- 
nessman observers to report trends. 

It has blueprints for more than $6 
billion worth of public works plans— 
state, local, and Federal—ready for in- 
stant use to deflect any depression. 

It would reduce taxes and liberalize 
monetary policies to make more money 
available to stimulate business. 
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It takes more than water to put out a fire 


It also takes a system of alarms, 
water supply, pressure, fire appara- 
tus to get water to the fire. That’s 
why fire insurance engineers inspect 
every city and town in the United 
States to keep fire-fighting systems 
at peak efficiency. 

For over 150 years the capital stock 
fire insurance companies have been 
protecting home owner, business man 
and farmer against unexpected loss- 
es. This protection enables men to 


invest in the future with confidence. 


It gives security to millions of fami- 
lies. Furthermore, your premium 
dollars do double duty. As a reserve 
fund, they are held to pay your 
losses; as working dollars, they are 
used to help build new 
homes, new plants, new 
businesses. 

Today, 200,000 agents 
and brokers, representing 
capital stock fire insur- 
ance companies, are serv- 


ing you. In business for 


themselves, they show that private 
enterprise—which has given America 
the highest standard of living in the 
world—provides the best way to meet 


your insurance needs. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD 
OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


85 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


An organization maintained by more than 200 
Capital Stock Fire Insurance Companies for pub- 
lic service through better fire-fighting methods, 
arson detection, fire-safety engineering, research, 
safer construction and fire prevention education. 











... from lhis day 
Your diamond ring 

are your cherished keepsakes of love 
priceless possessions through all the 
years. And because they are so 
richly endowed with special meaning, 
you'll want to select them with 
infinite care, mindful that the 


finest quality diamond is 
your best choice 


The finest is yours forever 

when you choose a Keepsake, the 
guaranteed perfect diamond. 

To be sure, look for the name in 
the ring and the words 
*‘Guaranteed Registered Perfect Gem” 
on the tag. In many smart styles, 
from $100 to $10,000. 












eepsake 


1!AMOND RINGS 


Jay Thorpe gown by Josephine Oro 


The diamond in every Keepsake engagement ring is a perfect gem, 
guaranteed and registered by the Keepsake Certificate presented 
with your ring. Approved by the Good Housekeeping Institute. 


Kan OND > 
> Guaranteed by 
























KEEPSAKE DI {MOND RINGS Good —. 
A. JULIET Ring $575.00 SYRACUSE NEW yo a N20r 8 snyranstd HOSS 
Wedding Ring 175.00 ( Plea # , RK 
_ 7 Se send free book! ts T 
S { $300.00 ¢ 
ahi: Pony to . oe want ae. ‘and *( maida mee of the Engagement 
Wedding Ring ih Page “Bride's Keepsake Book Ye amond Ring.” Also 
$i bis nearest Keepsake Jeweler gitt offer and the name of 
C. PINEHURST Ring $200.00 : 
Wedding Ring 100.00 


* Man's Diamond Ring $100.00 
Available at 75 to 250 to 
match all engagement rings 


Address 


City and State * 
® Trade-mark Registered 


All rings illustrated available in 14-karat 
white as well as 14-karat natural gold. Prices 
include Federal tax. 


Rings enlarged to show details. 


PHONE WESTERN UNION’'S “OPERATOR 25" FOR YOUR KEEPSAKE JEWELER'S NAME 


A. H. Pond Co., 
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Since the cease-fire in Korea. some 
80,000 servicemen are being assimilated 
into the labor force monthly without 
any serious unemployment. 

So it would seem that while we may 
have some temporary slowup. we won’t 
have any serious letdown. 


The facts about 
the Air Force cut 


Russia’s hydrogen bomb has landed 
in the middle of our defense budget. 

Rarely has any American official 
had a rougher time defending an “econ- 
omy” than Secretary of Defense Charles 
E. Wilson has had explaining his reduc- 
tion of $5 billion in the 1953-54 Air 
Force appropriations. 

Obviously. the American people 
want to know whether the Air Force is 
strong enough to keep the Russians 
from plastering us and to get through to 
the Soviet Union with any needed re- 
taliation. 

Wilson contends that criticism of 
the Air Force budget reductions comes 
“because the facts are not well under- 
stood.” 


Here are the facts as we under- 
stand them: 

There is no actual $5 billion cut 
in the funds available from June of this 
year to June of next. Reason is that 
the Air Force had $3.5 billion of un- 
allocated funds which it can use besides 
its regular appropriation. So the real 
reduction is only $1.5 billion. 

In contending that under the 1953 
54 budget there will be no retarding 
of the build-up to 143 wings, Wilson 
advances these propositions: 

e @ The Air Force will have all the 
money it can possibly spend or com- 
mit next year. and a larger appropria- 
tion would not produce more wings. 

© @ Because the “lead time”—time 
elapsed between order and assembly- 
line production—has been cut from 36 
months to 18 months, the orders for the 
build-up to 143 wings can be placed 
after next year’s appropriations and be 
obtained as soon as though more money 
were appropriated. 

These facts justify two conclusions: 

1. The Air Force will be as near 
or nearer to the goal of 143 wings next 
June as it would be without the $1.5 
billion cut in funds. 

The real question comes next 
winter. Then the Administration will 
have to decide whether to press on at 
the present pace to 143 wings or to at- 
tain it more slowly. 

The pressures for economy will be 
considerable. But so will the pressures 
from the Soviet H-bomb. 
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MOVE OVER. BROTHER, 


WANT To MAKE 


SURE You USE YOUR ASH TRAY 
INSTEAD OF THROWING CIOARETTES 


OUT THE WiINDOW/ 


my a? 


DIAN et Aa." hii 


ree 


Of all the members of the animal world who use our forests, man is the 
one responsible for 90% of forest fires. Don’t throw lighted matches, 
Cigarettes, Cigars or pipe ashes out of the car window. Don't leave camp 
fires smoldering. Drown them—then stir and drown again. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives 
and property. Reprints will be furnished without charge upon request. 


ETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO, 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY «¢ STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y, 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 





FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 


THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 








NOW FORD OFFERS 


The world’s 

most powerful Pickup truck _ 
with the world’s ey. 

most comfortable cab! 


Only Ford gives you new Driverized Cabs 
...and choice of V8 or Six / 


‘ie 53 Ford Pickup doesn’t hide its light 
under a bushel basket. 


It’s got power, and you know it, the 
instant you nudge the gas pedal. Whether 
your choice is V-8 or Six, you can feel a 
mighty surge of power on the getaway ... 


speeds, engine strain is less, gas mileage 
is higher. 

The ’53 Ford Pickup has comfort, and 
you know it, the instant you slide behind 
the wheel. No other truck gives you such 
a combination of DRIVERIZED CAB con- 










veniences in the world’s most comfortable 
cab, plus the handling ease of finger-tip 
Synchro-Silent shifting, and short-turn 
set-back front axles. 


See your Ford Dealer today! 


you can sense the power safety reserve 
when you’re rolling. That’s the kind of 
power that saves time by getting jobs 
done fast. That’s the kind of power that 
saves money, too, because at ordinary 





Bef. b k POWERFUL hydraulic o 
erore you Duy any truck... brakes give you more ult 
brake lining area (178 sq. 10 
in.) than any of 4 other Sis 


leading truck makes. 











... find driving comfort and ie 
convenience you never thought yf 
possible in a truck. = 
Swing open the new wider 

doors—slide into the wide, 

comfortable seat with new ae 

exclusive seat shock snubber— DRIVERIZED CABS are designed EASY-ACTING Advanced SH 
sweep your eyes across the new with living-room comfort to cut design Gyro-Grip clutch. wit 


one-piece curved windshield — 
stretch your arms into big cab 
roominess. What a treat! 


Semi-centrifugal design. 
Grips tighter with in- dis 
creasing speed. is } 


driver fatigue. DRIVERIZED DELUXE 
CaB shown offers 16 custom 
features at slight extra cost. 








2. Le gad: eek 


THIS NEW 1953 FORD is your best Pickup buy! In town 
or in rough-and-tumble off-road hauling, it masters 1001 jobs, 


e 


just over 2 feet .. 





and masters them faster. And that low loading height... 
. makes every job easier! 





CHOICE of V-8 or 6-cylinder truck engines. New, 


ultra-modern, Low FRICTION design in the 
101 horsepower overhead-valve Cost Clipper 


Six saves gas. 106 horsepower Truck V-8 is most 


service-proved engine in trucking. 
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— NOW 110” Wheelbase 


pe— WAS 114” Wheelbase ——o 


- 189.12" 


SHORTER wheelbase achieved 
with set-back front axle improves 
maneuverability and load 
distribution. Turning radius 

is now down to only 18% ft. 


ONE of the biggest Pickup boxes 
in half-ton field gives you 45 cu. 
ft. of payload space—no wheel- 
house obstruction. New, stronger 
clamp-tight tailgate. 


FINGER-TIP Synchro-Silent 
shift on the steering post 

is standard. Choice of 5 trans- 
missions, with Fordomatic and 
Overdrive at slight extra cost. 





CHOOSE the one right truck for your job from over 190 models— 
Pickups to new 155 h.p. Ford BIG JOBS rated for 55,000 Ibs. G.C.W. 


FORD ecovomr TRUCKS 


SAVE TIME! SAVE MONEY! 


LAST LONGER! 
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... because Texaco FIRE CHIEF gasoline is 
100% CLIMATE-CONTROLLED/ 


Famous Texaco Fire Chief is 100% Climate-Controlled 





| for the area you live in — and in each one of the 
25 weather areas in the U. S. A.* That means you get 
livelier going wherever you fill ’er up. What’s more, 
this weather-wise Fire Chief sells at regular gasoline prices. 


See your Texaco Dealer — the best friend your car has ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO DEALERS © Tevace engincers analyzed 


in all 48 states more than 40 years of weather 


records ...th ivi 
TEXACO PRODUCTS ARE ALSO DISTRIBUTED IN “3g ge Pe - ded the 
CANADA AND LATIN AMERICA + & into weather areas. 
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The inside story of 






tearful Mohammed Mossadegh over 

Iran last month has brought the 
Western world a new chance of anchor- 
ing that strategic land in the alliance 
of the free. But in Washington last 
week and in London (perhaps also in 
Moscow), the experts were asking each 
other a critical question: Was “Mossy” 
really out? 

Even from prison—with a secret 
trial and a possible death sentence 
facing him—the rabble-rousing 72-year- 
old ex-Premier remains a potent factor 
in the four-cornered power struggle that 
must set a course for Iran—and with it 
a major key to U.S. victory or defeat 
in any new world war. 


‘ine end of the 21%4-year rule of 


The roots of trouble lie in the 
geography of this once-great nation of 
19 million Persians where poverty, il- 
literacy and disease are widespread. For 
it dominates the Middle East. Control- 
ling Iran, the Soviet Union could cut 
the Free World’s major shipping life- 
line, could cow the Arab nations and 
exploit growing nationalism to swing 
them eventually into the Red orbit— 





*The writer has been Deputy Director of the State 
Department's Office of Near Eastern Affairs. Currently 
associated with one of the major Middle Eastern oil com- 


panies, he discusses here a critical world area that he 
knows well. 
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The West sees a new hope in the dying flames— 
but there is still menace in the oily smoke 


By SAMUEL KopreEerR* 


along with fields which hold close to 
60% of the world’s known oil. 

Until 1950 the unchallenged Brit- 
ish concession in this major Iranian in- 
dustry had assured Western influence 
in the country—and brought the U.S. 
and the U.N. in to help defeat a Red 
lunge in 1946. But 2% years ago ex- 
Premier Mossadegh rode to power on a 
ferment of nationalism—by promising 
to expel the British, get Iran’s oil 
“back” from Iran. Past profits, he ar- 
gued, had amply compensated the Brit- 
ish for their capital investment of sev- 
eral hundred million dollars. 

But, the British argued in the long 
legal hassle that followed nationaliza- 
tion of the Iranian oil industry, the ini- 
tial investment risk was justified only 
by long-range earning possibilities. They 
stood to make many millions in the 40 
years their contract with Iran still had 
to run. This future interest had to be 
compensated. But Mossadegh balked at 
every effort to reach a compromise. 

Meanwhile, the nation was losing 
an average of over $4 million a month 
in oil royalties. Between 50,000 and 
60.000 oil workers were unemployed— 
thousands more jobs ended as _ mer- 
chants and the government lost side 
benefits: customs revenues and foreign 
exchange, local purchasing. The nation 


IRAN 
i, 


was literally bankrupt by August. Civil 
servants and the Army had not been 
fully paid in months. There was nothing 
in the treasury—debts were soaring— 
and the nation’s earnings were nil. 

Iran was simmering. Mossadegh 
tried desperate measures. Earlier he 
had purged the Army, packed the Maj- 
lis (Parliament), undercut his oppo- 
nents, seized near-dictatorial powers. 
Still dissatisfaction grew as _ crisis 
mounted. Now riding the whirlwind, 
Mossadegh gambled frantically for com- 
plete power—and lost. He maneuvered 
Iran’s pro-Western, 33-year-old ruler, 
Reza Shah Pahlevi, into exile. Within 
two days, unpurged Army elements hit 
back. Loyal to the Shah—for want of a 
better allegiance—they jailed Mossa- 
degh, set up Maj. Gen. Fazrollah Za- 
hedi as Premier and cabled the Shah 
to return from Rome. 


Today, Iran is quiet under Za- 
hedi’s strong grip. But the calm is a 
surface tension. No one forgets that the 
general has inherited Mossadegh’s prob- 
lems: The country is broke, unemploy- 
ment rife, political dissension extreme, 
prospects of an oil settlement distant 

. and a greedy Russia is sitting at 
Iran’s northern’ frontier—about an 
(Continued on page 71) 
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Symbol of hope f 





PHOTOS: NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


THE CLINICAL CENTER TOWERS OVER the surrounding National Institutes of Health. In its 1,100 laboratories and at the bed- 
sides of its patients, picked research teams seek the causes of—and the cures for—the many chronic diseases that baffle us most. 





i 


HE HELPS YOU HAVE BETTER TEETH, this 
playful hamster who is used in dental decay studies. 
The Institutes use a million animals each year. 





CANCER CELLS from human and animal tumors grow in special flasks 
at the National Cancer Institute. The scientists working on the tissue 
cultures wear masks to help maintain absolutely sterile conditions. 
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or ailing millions 






The $64 million Clinical Center 
in Bethesda, Md.—a great new 
weapon in the fight against disease 


By Harry D. Wout 


EN miles from the heart of Wash- 

ington, in the midst of 300 rolling 

green acres at Bethesda, Md., a new 
14-story Clinical Center rises, magnifi- 
cently, a symbol of hope in the fight 
against some of our most dread and 
baffling diseases. 

You may not have heard much 
about it. Few people have. But it may 
well have more to do with protecting 
your health than any medical center in 
the world. 

It is a $64 million “tool of steel and 
stone” described as “a set of labora- 
tories wrapped around a hospital.” It 
dwarfs a cluster of older buildings 
which house the seven National Insti- 
tutes of Health—Heart, Cancer, Micro- 
biological, Mental Health, Arthritis and 
Metabolic Diseases, Neurological Di- 
seases and Blindness, and Dental Re- 
search. Those are the broad areas of 
human illness under study there. 

These Institutes make up the re- 
search arm of the U.S. Public Health 
Service. The Service’s scientists have 
made some mighty discoveries in the 
search for the cause, treatment and 
means to prevent diseases. Pellagra, 
typhus fever, tularemia, whooping cough 
and Rocky Mountain spotted fever are 
a few over which decisive victories have 
been scored, 


The new Clinical Center—most 
advanced medical research building in 
the world—will let the seven Institutes 
do things they could never do before. 

It will contain in its 1,100 labora- 
tories “the widest array of specialists 
and technicians that has ever, in the his- 
tory of mankind, been assembled for 
work in pure and applied science,” says 
Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

It will bring together the labora- 
tory “bench scientist,” the patient, and 
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the bedside medical researcher—the 
clinician—in a co-operative team. It will 
close the gap between the laboratory 
and the sick man and permit laboratory 
findings to be more quickly checked. 
Patients will get the best of medical 
care while the most modern techniques 
are being used to seek the causes and 
try to find the ways to cure and pre- 
vent the diseases from which they suffer. 


Whole groups of people afflicted 
with identical diseases in the same stage 
of development will be studied at the 
Clinical Center to provide the numeri- 
cal proof science requires before it will 
say, “This is so.” 

Some investigations in cancer, heart 
and circulatory conditions, arthritis and 
diabetes already are under way there. 
But it may take two years before all 
the 250 patient rooms (500 beds) are 
filled. Much time is needed to decide on 
lines of attack, to find patients who 
meet requirements, to assemble the spe- 
cialists for particular problems. 

On the program for the Clinical 
Center’s first year are studies of hor- 
mone-producing tumors; metabolic bal- 
ance in victims of chronic rheumatoid 
arthritis; psychosomatic (mind-body 
thought of as one) problems which are 
often present in asthma and ulcerative 
colitis; rheumatic fever; epilepsy; high 
blood pressure, and diseases of the soft 
tissues of the mouth such as pyorrhea. 

The Clinical Center is not a hospi- 
tal for those in the last phases of a 
disease, the needy, or the victims of 
rare or exotic ailments. More than 1,000 
persons, the hopeful and the hopeless, 
already have tried vainly to get in. Some 
seek there a last shelter; others a magic 
cure; still others offer themselves on the 
altars of science. Sadly, with sympathy, 
their applications are rejected. 

Patients are referred by their physi- 









CARTRIDGE HOLDS fat-like extracts 
from blood plasma. An ultra-centrifuge 
will separate its parts for study. They 
may cause one type of hardened arteries. 


cians and are admitted only if they meet 
conditions for particular studies. 

There are no citizenship require- 
ments, no restrictions because of eco- 
nomic status, race, creed or color. 

Everything to make the patient feel 
at home is there. Restful colors rather 
than “hospital white” tint the walls in 
the air-conditioned rooms, where raised 
air pressure locks out laboratory smells. 
There are wall outlets for radio, TV 
and oxygen. An intercommunication sys- 
tem allows one to call a nurse without 
raising a finger. A library, a theater 
with space for rolling beds and chairs, 
an exercise area, sun decks, a chapel 
with a rotating, interchangeable altar 
for all faiths, combine to ease a stay of 
a few days or a year. 


All this is free. The patient has 
made his contribution by bringing the 
disease to be studied. 

Before he enters, the patient must 
have an understanding of his part on 
the research team. Those who already 
have passed through the shining glass 
doors gladly have accepted a chance to 
make themselves useful as volunteers, 
in a very large sense, in quests that may 
benefit not only themselves but their 
brothers everywhere. The patient under- 
stands, too, that from time to time, per- 
haps even to the end of his life, he might 
be summoned to return so that research- 
ers may learn how a malady has pro- 
gressed or been arrested, But there are 
no strings attached. If he wearies of 

(Continued on page 88) 
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You think YOU have a school 


FIRE that wrecked the high school was 
one of several catastrophes that threat- 
ened Flagler children’s education. Here 
School Board members look at the ruins. 





It can’t be as bad as Flagler’s; 
this town just wouldn’t give up 


By MERLIN JOHNSON 


OR the last time, the grade students 

filed out of the dingy little rooms in 

their firetrap school. In the yard, 
they lined up behind the high school 
band. 

Then, to a triumphant march tune, 
the excited children paraded down the 
street to the new school. Townspeople 
stood along the route, smiling, laugh- 
ing, joking. 

An outsider might have been 
amused at the enthusiasm. But, to the 
citizens of Flagler, Colo. ( pop. 825). the 
parade marked victory in a battle that 
had seemed hopeless. 

If any community ever had a school 
problem, it was Flagler. It had an an- 
tique school and saw no way to raise the 
money to replace it. 


Flagler’s trials became serious in 
1948 when the war-baby boom hit the 
rickety, 60-year-old school. It held 160 
pupils—more than twice its recom- 
mended capacity. All wood, with oil- 
soaked floors, the school would have 
burned like paper. Whenever the fire 


siren sounded, mothers dashed to the 
door to see if it was the school. 

Chances of getting a new school 
soon were pretty slim. The school dis- 
trict, enlarged by additional rural areas, 
had voted for a $230,000 bond issue for 
a building for all 12 grades. 

But the legality of the state law 
authorizing the enlargement of districts 
was challenged in the courts by farmers 
who objected to giving up their one- 
room schools. Until the case was set- 
tled—and that might take years—in- 
vestors wouldn’t buy the Flagler bonds. 
Flagler area farmers joined in the fight. 
Other folks termed the proposed school 
too expensive. 

That’s the way things stood on the 
eve of “Flagler Day,” Sept. 15, 1951, 
the annual fall festival put on by Flag- 
ler businessmen. 

Two thousand people gathered in 
town that pleasant fall day. After a 
parade and free barbecue lunch, the 
crowd drove out to the airport for the 
air show, the day’s feature attraction. 
They exclaimed in delight at the first 


NEW BLOCK-LONG BUILDING, for elementary and high school classes, was built after 150 citizens bought an average of $800 apiece 
in bonds. The School Board cut every corner it could to save cash, but now parents, teachers, and kids are all thrilled with the result. 


PHOTOS: ACME SPECIAL SERVICES 
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problem? 


act, a sailplane that soared and dipped 
in the bright afternoon. 

Then a strange snarling sound 
reached their ears. They saw a tardy 
show plane streaking for the airport. 
From an angle, the plane roared 
towards the audience at a height of 150 
feet—far too low. As it neared the peo- 
ple. the pilot started a barrel-roll away 
from them. 

His left wingtip touched the 
ground. The plane disintegrated into 
the packed spectators. Within seconds, 
blood-spattered survivors, surrounded by 
screams, were staring in disbelief at the 
mangled bodies of their children, wives 
and husbands. 

Nineteen area people were killed 
and 30 injured. One citizen said: “No 
one in our town doesn’t have a relative 
or friend killed.” People reacted like 
members of a single family. They con- 
soled one another. Friends took over 
the daily tasks of the bereaved. 


Thirteen of the dead were chil- 
dren. Dissension about the school was 
never renewed. Townsfolk resolved to 
do something for the children who were 
left. 

A month after the tragedy the fire 
siren sounded as townspeople were pre- 
paring for bed. They hurried out. This 
time, it was a school fire. 

But it was the wrong school. The 

(Continued on page 84) 


GRADE SCHOOL with lean-to, all wood and 60 years old, was the place 
parents feared would burn. It didn’t. But when the siren sounded, 
mothers rushed to see if it was ablaze. Classes are now in new building. 


DEATH OF 13 children stunned the town when a stunting plane crashed 
into the audience at an air show. But the tragedy united Flagler into the 
determination to build a safe school for the youngsters who survived. 


SCHOOL’S FUN NOW in the big, sunshine-filled rooms of the TOWN SPIRIT is at a new high. Here the third grade gets 
new building. Teacher Opal Joy helps a first-grader learn to read. set for an operetta. A mother helps costume the “elves”. 





CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 





Along the Blue Ridge 
to the Smokies 


You'll find color, wildlife, history and drama on this 
easy drive through golden autumn in Dan’ Boone’s hills 


So many Town JOURNAL readers 
have asked us about the Blue Ridge 
Parkway and the Great Smokies that 
we asked Travel Editor Peter J. Celliers, 
with his wife and small boy, to explore 
it for you.—Editor. 


ELL, we’re home—after an 1,800- 

mile trip through “America’s No. 

1 tourist area.” And, believe 
me, you've a treat in store if you make 
the Blue Ridge and Great Smokies tour 
this fall. 

You'll drive in golden autumn glory 
straight through American history—to 
Jefferson’s home at Monticello and Lee’s 
grave at Lexington, through Civil War 
battlefields and the site of the Appo- 
mattox surrender, to Indian villages and 
cabins of pioneer homesteaders. You'll 
cross a land of lonely hills that were 
old when the Rockies thrust up from the 
earth, a land of deep forests that have 
stood since the Indians first came here. 

This is a leisurely land—so don’t 
rush through. The nine days we took 
are an absolute minimum; 12 to 14 
days is little enough. For there are so 
many tempting side roads to follow—to 
rippling streams and old mills, great 
eruptions of purple rhododendron in the 
spring, summer meadows awash in white 
yarrow, autumn’s red and gold mag- 
nificence—to cloudswept hilltops and 
trim valley orchards, to farm-cooked 
meals and quiet, easy hill folk, 


DRAWING: ARTHUR WALLOWER 
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PEAKS OF OTTER 


By PeTerR CELLIERS 


We spent six days on the trip 
down—from Washington, D.C., via the 
Luray Caverns and the Skyline Drive, to 
Charlottesville, Va.—thence mostly on 
the Blue Ridge Parkway via Lexington, 
Natural Bridge, and Asheville, N. C., to 
Cherokee on the Indian Reservation in 
North Carolina, Fontana Village at the 
head of the TVA’s highest reservoir 
lake and Gatlinburg in the Great 
Smokies. We came back in three days 
via Winston-Salem, N.C., and Lynch- 
burg, Va., where history flamed and de- 
veloping industry is today a real tourist 
attraction. 

From our experience, the trip 
should cost an average couple less than 
$300—$60 for the car, $95 for rooms, 
$95 for meals and $40 for tolls, shows 
and admissions to special sights. With 
care you could manage on less. We 
three paid $8 for a very nice room at 
the Monticello Hotel in Charlottesville. 
But when I stopped by the Chamber of 
Commerce, I found a list of guest homes 
at lower rates. That evening we were 
tired and had dinner at the hotel. But 
later we found that the University Cafe- 
teria serves very good food, starting at 
90¢ for dinner. 


Don’t worry about mountain 
driving. Before leaving, get a complete 
greasing and oil job and check brakes, 
steering and radiator. On the road, take 
special care at mountain turns: Stick 
















to posted speed limits, slow down well 
ahead of the turn and accelerate gently 
going around, staying way over to your 
side of the road. 

The only troublesome roads are 
access routes that climb up to the 
mountain-top Parkway. The Parkway 
itself is easy driving (limit: 45 mph), 
engineered for safety and comfort—and 
beauty. Believe it or not, the Parkway 
even has a landscape architect to keep 
every turn of the road a lovely surprise. 


Some 4 million people will 
travel the 300 completed miles of the 
Parkway this year. There are still seven 
gaps, covering about 150 miles, on this 
unhurried route of green beauty through 
venerable mountains. To think that $10 
million—the price of three of the big 
bombers we’re turning out now—would 
grade, pave and bridge the most costly 
of these gaps and $1 million would 
complete the shortest. 

When it’s finished, the 468-mile 
Blue Ridge Parkway, with the 105-mile 
Skyline Drive through the Shenandoah 
National Park and the road that runs 
30-odd miles across the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park, will become 
“the longest park in the world,” un- 
blemished by billboards — winding 
through forests and mountains. 

The Parkway already is a rolling 
panorama of constant scenic change. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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HUGH MORTON 


FROM MAHOGANY ROCK, the view over Pine Swamp is typical of those af- 
forded by the 300-mile Blue Ridge Parkway along the crest of the southern Appal- 
achians— through a region of history and legend, and of unspoiled natural beauty. 
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Why most 1 


1,000 readers, most of them mar- thar 
“ to b 
ried more than ten years, tell the 
what it takes. TOWN JOURNAL val- ik 
ues this as truly expert testimony nay 
how 

how 

HE handwriting took on a special lilt—one could 

almost see pen dancing on paper—as the Michigan ofte 

mother, married 1] years, concluded her letter: call 

“Here comes my husband up the walk now—and ; 
just as when I was first a bride, I feel a warm glow ng 
... the guy I love is home!” first 

There was quiet desperation packed into the scrawl “Ea 
of an Arkansas woman, married for 35 years: and 

“We are both decent, moral people and have never and 
done each other any great wrong—except to be, and ; 
cause each other to be, miserably unhappy. It is and adage 
always has been an endurance test. I hope I go first ae 

. and soon.” 4 

For each of these emotional extremes—radiant ing 
happiness and leaden despair—there were good rea- eacl 
sons. It was to determine these factors that Town love 
JouRNAL in a recent issue asked its readers for an ing 
appraisal of the five things they found most important deny 
in making a success of marriage. stan 

to r 

The logic was simple: Who is better qualified and 
than happily married couples to explain their marital at a 
success to others? And since divorce rates reach their 
peak in large cities, dropping sharply with population, relis 
where could we find more happily married couples than Juli: 
among our own subscribers—people who dwell in the peo} 
smaller communities of the U.S., and thus are privi- abov 
leged to build strong, contented families? vain 

The results were astonishing. 

More than 1,000 readers replied. with thoughtful belo 
letters. About 60% of the answers came from women, erly 
though a significant proportion were signed by both 
husband and wife. Most had been married for more sam: 


q First PRIZE WINNER AMONG TC 
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marriages are happy 


than ten years (record: 60 years). Many preferred not 
to be identified, declaring they were not interested in 
the modest prizes offered, but merely wanted to pass on 
to young couples their formula for marital success. 
What were these formulas—these rules for a con- 
tented wedded life? Emphasis ranged widely among 
the half-million words submitted, from a simple “learn 
how to cook” (for women) to complex suggestions on 
how to keep a sensitive mate’s ego in proper balance. 


e e High on the list—perhaps mentioned most 
often—was an indefinable essence most frequently 
called “love.” 





“There is always one supreme moment, one thrill- 
ing awakening, one surge of tenderness when a couple 
first realizes that they are in love,” wrote one Ohioan. 
“Each should wrap this precious moment in gossamer 
and tuck it away within the soul to be remembered 
and cherished when harmony is threatened.” 

But the mere existence of this universal sentiment 
is not enough, wrote Mrs. A. J. Price of lowa, from her 
own experience: 

“We try to increase our love for each other by giv- 
ing it a reason for increasing. That is, we do things for 
each other which will give pleasure and satisfaction. I 
love my husband more for being kind and understand- 
ing to our children at a time when he must be firm and 
deny them something. . . . I adore him when he under- 
stands my weaknesses as a woman... and [| also try 
to remember that he is very human, very vulnerable, 
and that he needs my tact, kindness and understanding 
at all times.” 


e e Undeniably important was the place given 
religion in readers’ letters. “Spiritual sincerity,” Mrs. 
Julia Mackay, of New Jersey, calls it. “Unless two 
people have some spiritual ideals that will lift them 
above the humdrum daily existence, all else can be in 
vain,” she wrote. 

Though most writers recommended that a couple 
belong to the same religious group, Mrs. Mary East- 
erly, of Illinois, cited an exception: 

“Although my husband and I did not share the 
same religious beliefs, we found that a daily practice 
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“HAPPY MARRIAGE” 


of our own religious convictions, far from creating 
discord and prejudice, actually taught us more toler- 
ance and understanding for each other than any other 
single factor in our lives.” 


e e “Partnership,” “co-operation,” “sharing”— 
under these and other names the essential art of mak- 
ing companionship enjoyable and fruitful rates high on 
any list. For as Mrs. Forrest Hull, of Indiana, asked: 
“What marriage can hope to succeed if the couple does 
not enjoy working and playing together?” 

A number of readers warned against completely 
submerging one’s own identity in an effort at co-opera- 
tion. Wrote Mrs. Ernest W. Cassidy, of Missouri: “Al- 
though we try to work as a team in almost everything, 
we still take time to remember that we are individuals 
and cultivate some hobbies and interests so we won't 
be ‘talked out’ or stale to each other.” 


e e Overwhelmingly, readers felt that no union is 
complete without children. To Texan Frank E. Han- 
cock, they are the “mutual fulfillment of the divine 
purpose of marriage. The two we have are our greatest 
reward for our past efforts and are our greatest source 
of incentive for keeping our marriage a success.” 

Repeated many times among the letters was a 
warning sounded by a Michigan husband: “Don’t over- 
rule one another in problems concerning the children. 
If one of you makes a hasty decision which the other 
thinks unfair, discuss it quietly in private. Then if 
there is to be a change of action, present it jointly to 
the child.” 

A final, frequent word to mothers on their chil- 
dren: “Mothers shower too much time and affection on 
at least the first baby,” said Mrs. Alberta Ballheim of 
Colorado. “Remember, girls, Dad is still a boy aching 
for affection and attention.” 


ee Family finances and how to handle them 
loomed large in our flood of marital advice. Learning to 
live within one’s income seems to be the cardinal rule; 
a budget the principal weapon. An Indiana housewife 
wrote: 


(Continued on page 81) 
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PRINCETON UNIVERSITY UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 

BUCK LATERAL PITCHOUT has won many a game. Ball FULLBACK LEON HEATH SCORED TWICE against LSU in the 
goes to fullback who plunges to make threat of a short gain 1950 Sugar Bowl on this play which Coach Bud Wilkinson still uses. 
but actually hands off to quarterback who has turned to receive Quarterback fakes handoff to left half, gives the ball to fullback, 
ball as fullback rushes by. Quarter laterals to left half who drops back and fakes a pass. Left half fakes handoff to right half, 


starts around end with the right tackle running interference. 


who hits line hard. Fullback steps to right, takes off through center, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


HERE’S HOW COACH LYNN WALDORFP’S CALIFORNIANS CORNELL’S COACH LEFTY JAMES has used this basic play te 
scored their first touchdown in beating Minnesota 49-13 last beat Penn and other major opponents. Right half is set as a flanker 
fall. Quarterback Billy Mais faked handing the ball to fullback on the left, fakes a pass pattern and blocks opposing right half. 
Johnny Olszewski, who drove outside right tackle. Mais fed the Fullback fakes pass protection block, drives in to block left tackle. 
ball to left half Don Johnson who cut inside for 84 yards. Quarterback pivots, hands ball to left half who cuts through center. 


T WAS third down, four yards to go 


e > a 
] on Cornell’s 7-yard line. The Prince- 
l W 1] } I ll } } ton center snapped the ball to the 
fullback, who darted for the middle of 


the line. 
Just a step short of hitting the line. 
he slammed the ball into the stomach of 


\ ," ] the quarterback who had turned to face 
OUC O nN p a y ~ him as he came on. As the fullback 


32 


drove by, faking possession of the ball, 
the quarterback moved a few quick 
paces to the rear. 

Now the tailback, in this case All- 


; 3 ; American Dick Kazmaier, shot across 
Even if you re Just a spectator, these the Princeton backfield from left to 
tips from top college coaches will help right, took the ball on a lateral pass 


from quarter. 

Out from the Princeton line came 
the big right tackle to run interference. 
Kazmaier swept around right end for a 
touchdown. The score was Princeton’s 
second in the opening quarter and it 
broke the back of the opposition. 

The undefeated 1951 Princeton 
team went on to trounce Cornell 53-15. 

The play, a buck lateral, is one of 


you enjoy your football more this fall 


By Brit WILLIAMS 
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UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 
HERE’S A LONG GAINING PLAY that scored for Notre Dame 
against Southern California in 1946. Quarterback George Ratterman, 
moving right, faked a handoff to right half Emil Sitko, who hit line 
between guard and tackle. Ratterman pitched ball to left half Coy 
McGee whose 77-yard run started Notre Dame toward a 26-6 win. 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
THIS RELATIVELY SIMPLE SINGLE-WING PLAY, one of 
Coach Munn’s most effective, went 88 yards to score against 
Notre Dame on State’s first play from scrimmage in 1951. Ball 
is snapped to the fullback who spins, fakes a handoff to left 
half back then plunges through hole between defensive guards, 











UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 
MARYLAND BAFFLED NAVY 38-7 last year, and this highly in- 
tricate play helped do it. The Maryland quarter faked a handoff to 
the fullback, who plunged through center. Quarterback then faked 
handoff to left half, but actually lateraled to left end who cut in back 
of line. Left end ran to right, then{passed to right end, who scored. 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
COACH WOODRUFF’S TEAM tied Auburn with this play 
last fall, went on to win 31-21. On the 11-yard line quarterback 
Doug Dickey faked to fullback Rick Casares whose threatened 
line plunge drew in the defense. Dickey, fading back to pass, — 
handed off to right half Buford Long who scored around left end. 


Princeton Coach Charlie Caldwell’s fa- 
vorite touchdown plays. It’s not compli- 
cated, it’s not something football never 
saw before—a good play doesn’t have 
to be—but Kazmaier scored 14 times on 
it during his college career! 

The play is one of those dia- 
grammed on these pages, along with fa- 
vorite scoring plays of seven other top 
college coaches. 

What made it work? 

“Deception,” says Caldwell. “The 
threat of that fullback plunging for the 
line pulls in the opposing backfield 
men.” 
Deception, blocking and speed— 
those are the three secrets of success- 
ful play execution, according to Cald- 
well and the other guest coaches who 
helped compile this article — Frank 
Leahy of Notre Dame; Lefty James of 
Cornell, Clarence Munn of Michigan 
State, Bob Woodruff of Florida, Bud 
Wilkinsen of Oklahoma, Lynn Waldorf 
of California and Jim Tatum of Mary- 
land. They should know! 
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Town Journac had asked them for 
their “favorite touchdown plays”— 
plays which had won big games for 
them. And we not only asked for the 
plays, but for some of the things that 
make them work—the strategy of win- 
ning football. 

What the coaches told us will work 
for you, too. Or, if you’re a fan who 
takes his football from the stands, these 
hints will sharpen your appreciation of 
the fine points of the game. 


Follow the diagrams closely. 
You'll notice that in each there is some 
deception designed to fool the opposi- 
tion into thinking that something else is 
going to happen. That’s basic in modern 
football. The man who is faking posses- 
sion of the ball contributes as much 
to the touchdown as the ball carrier. 

As for blocking, “Just say that no 
ball-carrier, no matter how good, is go- 
ing anywhere without it,” comments 
Frank Leahy of Notre Dame. 

“After deception and blocking,” 


says Jim Tatum, who has developed All- 
Americans and championship bowl 
teams during his stay at Maryland, “the 
next thing is to hit the point of attack 
so fast the defense doesn’t have time to 
discover where the play is going. 

“Remember that as many as four 
opposing players will have nobody 
blocking them. Your ball-carrier won't 
be blocking anybody. Neither will your 
quarterback or anybody else who is fak- 
ing a run or pass. 

“On the offense you’re always out- 
numbered, and if the play doesn’t move 
fast the defense will gang up and stop 
the gain. You won’t have speed unless 
you start fast—and together. Every 
member of your team must know when 
the ball is to be snapped and must get 
off exactly at the snap signal.” 

Beyond these essentials, Tatum de- 
mands another thing of every player: 
Make a second effort! “It’s the second 
effort,” Tatum says, “that always wins!” 

Suppose the play has started; 

(Continued on page 72) 
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~Can Wilson and Kyes win? 


If they can beat waste, rivalries, carefree spending, they'll 
slay a dragon that has come off unscathed in many encounters 


By M. K. WiIsEHART 


This is the second and concluding 
article on the incredible waste and ex- 
travagance of the Defense Department. 
The first, last month, described the sit- 
uation. This one deals with the chances 
for a cure.—Editor 





O TWO men ever faced bigger 
odds in Washington than Defense 
Secretary Charles E. Wilson and 

his Deputy Secretary, Roger M. Kyes. 
Few thought they’d accomplish the mis- 
sion President Eisenhower handed them 
—to build up our defenses, pare costs 
and bring the military under civilian 
control. In my article last month, “Want 
10,000 Miles of Rope?,” I tried to show 
the dire need for it. 

Some skeptics are already changing 
their minds. But there’s still that big 
question—can Wilson and Kyes do it? 
To make any kind of guess on that you 
must know what kind of men these are. 

The Defense Department was in 
an unbelievable mess, Twenty-two times 
bigger than the biggest U. S. corpora- 
tion (General Motors) which these two 
men had whipped into shape. it had 
only a handful of experienced manage- 
ment people. It had never had modern 
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bookkeeping and stockkeeping methods. 
Its research, production and procure- 
ment systems were tied up in red tape. 
Officers trained for military command 
were put in administrative posts involv- 
ing hundreds of millions in contracts. 
Waste was at an all-time high. 

Wilson and Kyes had a “system” 
to lick. and men to subordinate. 


Everybody expected trouble. 
The military had never dealt with men 
like this pair before—men who had 
made a life job of management. During 
the past seven or eight years they had 
had new Secretaries at an average rate 
of one every 18 months. Before taking 
office last January. soft-spoken, stub- 
born Wilson said he would give the job 
the “damndest whirl” it had ever had. 
The military expected red-faced lec- 
tures, table-thumping. 

To their surprise, this was exactly 
what didn’t happen. But they did learn 
the very first day who was boss. Wilson 
didn’t use that word—but he quietly 
kept saying he wanted to be captain 
of a sound team. 

Wilson puzzled military men when 
he talked over programs in a somewhat 
shy, uncertain way. He absorbed what 
they said in an absent-minded manner, 
pulled out his slide rule while they were 
talking, fiddled with it a bit, and asked 


shrewd questions about inventory. costs 
and the like. Some felt he was not exact- 
ly “knowledgeable.” That’s Pentagonese 
for “hep.” But they decided they’d bet- 
ter wait and see. 

Other military men got Wilson’s 
point quickly, The preceding Secretary, 
Robert A. Lovett, was a financier. He 
approached a military problem from 
the money angle—we’ve got so much 
money, what can we get for it? Wilson 
hit the problem from the production 
angle: These are the things we need: 
how little can we spend to get them? 

But a minority of the brass resent- 
ed the new regime. One military man 
went so far as to admit out loud: “No 
matter what they do we've got a system 
that can tie them up!” 


These malcontents became the 
nucleus of a “litthe mutiny.” They 
fought the budget cuts, the reorganiza- 
tion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the re- 
organization of the Defense Depart- 
ment and various other changes. 

Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg attacked 
the Air Force cut and made statements 
that excited aides of the Defense De- 
partment comptroller. One of them, 
Deputy Comptroller Lyle S. Garlock, 
said: “What Vandenberg says about the 
effect of the cut on the Air Force is a 

(Continued on page 76) 
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LUCKI 


Cleaner 
Fresher 


Cmoother! 


Never before have so many smokers mild tobacco—and they’re made better. 
been bombarded with so many reasons It’s as simple as that. 


! 
for smoking so many brands of cigarettes! So, for the better taste—the cleaner, 


But actually, there’s only one good fresher, smoother taste—that only fine 


reason for smoking a cigarette—enjoy- tobacco in a better-made cigarette can 
ment. And you get enjoyment from only give you... 


one thing—the taste of a cigarette. 
Luckies taste better... for two reasons, Ky! 
They're made of fine tobacco—fine, light, Be Happy-GO Luc J 


GP oN > 
PRODUCT OF MCAanN AL CO- —o, AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF CIGARETTES 
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Want 


By WATSON FENIMORE 


OR perhaps 100,000 hunters and 

10,000 farmers, in Pennsylvania, the 

millennium seems to be on the way, 
if it hasn’t actually come. 

The battle on “opening day” is 
over. The hunters have a place to hunt, 
without having to make their own per- 
sonal arrangements’ with _ relatives, 
friends, customers or others with whom 
they have somehow managed sufficient 
“pull.” 

And the farmers are spared the em- 
barrassment of having to say “no” to 
countless cars full of hunters, in sheer 
self-defense. 

Everybody gets something out of 
Pennsylvania’s Farm-Game plan—and 
that’s why it works. 

The Pennsylvania idea is catching 
on in other states, too, and it looks as 
though the hunter-farmer war, which 
has caused pain to everybody, could be 
nearing an end. At least that’s so in 
large areas, particularly near big cities, 
where the problem has been worst. 
Until this plan came along, the 


PHOTOS: GRANT HEILMAN 


WHO WOULDN'T LIKE to down a plump ringneck like this one? 
In Pennsylvania, hunters’ chances are better since the Co-operative 
Farm Game Program was started. Among its features, the plan gives 
the land-owner something out of hunting, too. For example ... 





..» farmer Harry Aungst (right), who operates a farm together with 
his brother in Marietta, Pa., is paid by the State Game Commis- 
sion for raising pheasant chicks to the age of 12 weeks. The birds 
are then liberated by the state in hunting areas. In addition . . . 


a AN ODS 


... the farmer is guaranteed state protection during the hunting 
period and some help with his land problems during the off season. 
At far right, Deputy Game Protector Jacob Nagel Jr. (with cap) 
posts safety-zone sign 150 yards from farmer Bill Endslow’s home. 
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a place to hunt? 






Pennsylvania farmers have stopped posting a million acres 
of land, thanks to a plan that could work in your state, too 


conflict looked unreconcilable. If you’re 
either a hunter or a farmer, you know 
what it’s been like. 

Hunters. who are quite normal peo- 
ple most of the year, begin to act 
strangely along about a week before the 
season opens. They head for the sport- 
ing goods store and buy several boxes 
of shells (although their wives will pro- 
test that there are still six of last year’s 
boxes in the bureau drawer). They buy 
a new hunting cap. toy with the idea of 
buying another pair of boots, and get 
in line with other assorted individuals 
for a hunting license. 

The night before “opening” they're 
up half the night pumping the shotgun. 
pulling it to their shoulder for imagi- 
nary shots. checking over their shells 
for the dozenth time, and phoning their 
hunting partners to confirm. once more, 
the arrangements for the next morning. 

Comes 4 a.m. It’s pitch dark but 
our hunter is excitedly getting into his 
clothes. He gulps down a little breakfast 
and makes a dash for the country. 


There’s a string of headlights across the 
landscape, and he finds he’s accom- 
panied by hundreds of cars full of red- 
capped hunters, setter dogs, rabbit 
hounds and spaniels. 

The lucky ones know where they’re 
going. The less fortunate start driving 
into strange farmyards and asking for 
permission to hunt. Each farmer has 
had a dozen requests like this already 
this morning. He feels he has to refuse. 
and he may do it gently or, by this time. 
irritably. 


The hour and minute of legal 
shooting arrives. Hunters who haven't 
yet arranged for a place to shoot pile 
out and hunt anyway. They’ve bought a 
game license. they've been waiting a 
whole year for this moment. and they’re 
going to hunt! That’s when trouble 
starts. For many farmers (and _ their 
families, who stay indoors as much as 
possible for safety’s sake) “opening 
day” is an annual nightmare. 

It has been that way in Pennsyl- 





vania where there must be as many 
hunters per pheasant, per acre, or per 
farm as anywhere in the world. It is 
still that way on some farms, of course, 
but—praise be!—there seems to be an 
answer at last. 

It’s a plan that the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission started back in 1936. 
It was built on the common-sense prin- 
ciple that farms belong to the farmers. 
game belongs to the state. and farmers 
and hunters alike have some reasonable 
rights. And further, that if farmers, who 
own the land and feed the game from 
their crops the year around, are to be 
expected to welcome hunters onto their 
land, the farmers, as well as the hunt- 
ers, have to get something out of it. 

The program started pff slowly with 
one farm of 400 acres back in 1936, 
Today it covers 10.317 Pennsylvania 
farms aggregating 1.045.469 acres 
most of it land which formerly was 
closed but now is open to hunters. 

The Game Commission, in present- 

(Continued on page 40) 





SINCE THE OUTBREAK of war in Korea, America 

’ has been working against time to build up its Air 
Power. Only our military leaders and Congress 
can decide how much Air Power we should have 
at any given time. Yet, as a leading manufacturer, 
we feel a responsibility to help you understand 
the vast complexity of modern aircraft . . . and 
why a “happy medium” level of production must 
be maintained in peace so that we can expand 
quickly to meet emergencies. Second-best Air 
Power is not enough in war. America’s future 
security demands a long-range Air Power pro- 
gram in peace as well as in emergencies. 


SLEEK NAVY “REGULUS,” UNDER DEVELOPMENT SINCE 1947, IS ADVANCED SURFACE-TO-SURFACE GUIDED MISSILE BUILT BY CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT. 


UNDER DEVELOP- p ., NAVY ARE WORKING ON AIR-TO-SURFACE FUTU RE A.F. FIGHTERS MAY USE GUIDED AIR- 
*S DOUGLAS “NIKE” ES TO GIVE AIR STRIKES SUPERIOR POWER TO-AIR ROCKETS LIKE THE HUGHES “FALCON” 











GUIDED MISSILES 
ARE COMING OF AGE 


MORE THAN 10 YEARS AFTER FIRST WORK BEGAN 


LTHOUGH years of work are still ahead, a whole new 
breed of flying weapons is fast changing concepts of 
future offensive and defensive aerial warfare. 


These are the guided missiles—sleek, high-speed prod- 
ucts of industry and science. Unlike ordinary bombs or 
shells, they can be guided by remote control to targets 
after they have been launched. Large missiles are being 
developed to fly hundreds of miles to blast massive targets; 
smaller versions to intercept and bring down the highest- 
flying enemy bombers. 


Four basic types of guided missiles are being developed. 
These are: 1. surface-to-surface missiles, the largest—made 
to be fired from the ground or Navy ships against distant 
surface targets; 2. surface-to-air missiles—anti-aircraft 
weapons; 3. air-to-air missiles—designed to replace guns 
as primary armament for aircraft of the future; 4. air-to- 
surface missiles—to be launched in the air from areas 
outside the enemy’s heaviest defenses for guided flight to 
a surface target. 





Some of these types, like Chance Vought’s Regulus, are 
in limited production today. But much development work 
lies ahead—it may be many years before these missiles do 
much more than supplement modern aircraft manned by 
skilled pilots. For these weapons require not only their 
own power source—rocket, ramjet, or turbojet engines— 
and their own explosive warhead, but also their own 
guidance systems. 


These guidance systems alone are as complex as they 
are varied. Some types of missiles carry radar devices and 
follow reflected radio waves bouncing off their target. 
Some ride electronic “‘beams”’ directed at the target from 
their launching site. Still others may one day use auto- 
matic celestial navigation for guidance to a target area. 


Yes, after more than ten years of intensive effort by the 
military, scientists and technicians from industry and 
from universities, guided missiles are indeed coming of 
age. But their development must continue without let- 
down if American airpower is to remain second to none. 











MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS of missile de. 
sign—which would take men with desk calcu- 
lators years to solve—are quickly handled by 
the electronic wizardry of analogue computers, 
complex machines like this one in the Chance 
Vought laboratories. Similar electronic 
‘brains’ function in missile guidance systems, 
calculating flight paths almost instantly from 
data supplied by radars watching the target. 


WIND TUNNEL research is basic in designing 
guided missiles to fly efficiently at speeds up 
to and even far beyond the speed of sound. 
Design research must also consider such fac- 
tors as the earth’s rotation, gravity and mag- 
netic fields, and atmospheric conditions at 
extreme altitudes. This photo shows shock 
waves from a test model in a supersonic stream 
of air at United Aircraft’s own wind tunnel. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION .- EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Makers of Pratt & Whitney engines, Hamilton Standard propellers and aircraft equipment, Chance Vought airplanes and guided missiles, 
and Sikorsky helicopters for the United States’ armed forces and the finest airlines in the world. 


POWERFUL ENGINES are being developed in 
such facilities as this ramjet laboratory in 
Connecticut, a joint project of the Navy and 
United Aircraft Corporation. Complex labora- 
tories like this are absolutely essential to 
develop more effective power plants for missiles 
and future aircraft. Here a Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft ramjet engine, with heat radiation 
visible, is run in one of the facility’s test cells. 
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All Winchester priming is rust-proof, 
non-fouling, and non-corrosive. With this 
sure-fire priming, barrel-cleaning 


is kept at a minimum, 


ANOTHER PRODUCT 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION DIVISION OF 


OLIN INDUSTRIES, INC. NEW HAVEN 4, CONN. 


Send for free Variety 
Vacationland with 100 pages 
and 200 pictures in conven- 
ient pocket size. 

Address: 


STATE TRAVEL BUREAU e ROOM 116 ¢ RALEIGH, N.C. 
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VIVID—is the word for NORTH CARO- 
LINA in Autumn when nature puts on its 
gorgeous color parade. Beginning at the 
peaks of the highest mountains in Eastern 
America, color in unbelievable hues and 
variety marches down to the coast. 


You can see and enjoy this spectacular 
parade from the fabulous Blue Ridge 
Parkway and along the state’s 70,000 
mile highway system. 





Place to hunt? 


(Continued from page 37) 


ing its program to the farmers, simply 
says this: 

“Look. You fellows have the land. 
Whether you like it or not, you're al- 
ways going to have the problem of out- 
siders coming in to hunt. Some will ask 
your permission. Some won’t. Some will 
hunt whether you say they can or not, 
and you'll have the headache of chasing 
them off. 

“We want you to let hunters on 
your property openly and freely. In re- 
turn for this, we'll do certain things for 
you. 

“We'll see that your family, home, 
buildings and livestock get better pro- 
tection under the program than they 
possibly could without it. 

“We'll see that you get a better 
farm—because wildlife habitat improve- 
ment, which is part of our program, will 
make for a better farm. 

“We'll see that you, too. get bet- 
ter hunting, if you’re interested. And, if 
you come in on the deal, we'll guarantee 
that hunting season won't be the annual 
nightmare that it’s always been. because 
hunting on your farm will be controlled 
hunting.” 


Farmers who say “yes” to this 
proposition are selected so that their 
holdings form a contiguous area of not 
less than 1,000 acres or more than 20.- 
000. They agree to turn over hunting 
rights on their land to the Commission 
for five years. This is what happens 
next: 

ee The Commission establishes 
safety zones within 150 yards of all oc- 
cupied and other used farm buildings. 
The zones are posted, and no one is al- 
lowed to hunt therein without the farm- 
er’s specific permission. 

ee The Commission establishes 
game refuges or retreats throughout 
each project. A few acres in size, the 
refuges are guarantees against total 
shooting out of the game. They’re 
posted and strung with a single strand 
of wire. And nobody—not even the land- 
owner—may hunt in them. 

e ¢ The Commission assigns paid 
game protectors to the projects during 
hunting season. 

ee If necessary, the Commission 
stocks project farms with quail, pheas- 
ants and rabbits. If the farmer or his 
wife or children want to raise the pheas- 
ants, the state gives them the chicks 
and starting feed, tells them how to do 
it and pays them for each 12-week-old 
bird they raise and release. 

e e If there’s too much game on 
the project, the farmer and his family 
may live-trap the surplus for stocking 
other areas, getting paid for each bird 
or animal turned over to the game pro- 
tector in good condition. 

ee The Commission gives such 
things as conifers and multiflora rose to 
project farms and sometimes even plants 
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them. -It constantly urges soil conserva- 
tion practices, advising and helping the 
farmer on such measures as contour 
strip cropping, cover crops, drainage, 
and field and gulley planting. 

“It’s a program,” says M. J. Golden, 
supervisor of the Game Commission’s 
Farm-Game Section, “in which the 
farmer just can’t lose. 

“Even if game protectors can’t pa- 
trol every farm every day, farms under 
the program get better-than-average 
protection against the marauding type 
of hunter. For one thing, protectors 
assigned to a number of project farms 
set up headquarters on one farm or an- 
other. They have a telephone, and any 
farmer with a complaint gets immediate 
attention by simply calling the number. 

“Then, too, the hunters know the 
projects are under close supervision. 
Those who hunt on project farms know 
the rules are working for both them and 
the farmer, and they are inclined to 
respect the rules. In fact, when they 
see someone breaking them they become 
so incensed they report the offending 
parties immediately. 

“Next. we get a better type of 
sportsmen on the projects. The vandals, 
apparently knowing they'll have a tough 
time getting away with the rough stuff, 
go elsewhere to hunt.” 

How does the program stack up af- 
ter 17 years of experience with it? 

“The best answer to that,” says 
Golden, “is the fact that we have farm- 
ers waiting in line to get into the Farm- 
Game project. While the program is 
supported to considerable extent from 
Pittman-Robertson funds derived from 
Federal taxes on the sale of firearms 
and ammunition, we have other commit- 
ments on which P-R money must be 
spent. So we have to limit the Farm- 
Game project to approximately a mil- 
lion acres over-all. We’ve been turning 
farmers away since 1950.” 


The program thus covers only 
about 1/17th of the small-game areas of 
the state. But the projects are spotted 
where they do the most good—in top 
agricultural areas adjoining the big in- 
dustrial centers like Philadelphia, Pitts- 


burgh, Harrisburg. Erie, Reading, 
Scranton, Allentown, etc., where the 


pressure from Pennsylvania’s vast army 
of one million hunters is greatest. 

Signs over each project farm iden- 
tify it as a co-operating unit in the 
Farm-Game program and hunters are 
under no legal obligation to register or 
sign in if they want to hunt on one. They 
are, however, requested to ask the 
farmer’s permission to hunt as a matter 
of courtesy. Hunters who want to know 
where Farm-Game projects are located 
may get a list from the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, Harrisburg. 

The feeling in Pennsylvania is that, 
if such a program works there, it will 
work anywhere. Pennsylvania, anyway, 
is satisfied with it. And maybe it’s the 
answer in every area where the annual 
farmer-hunter problem is acute. End 
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Take it easy...smoke 


mild, tasty, all the way! 


“Whether I’m working outdoors or 
relaxing indoors, Prince Albert's the 
best smoking companion | ever had! 
P. A. burns long, smokes smooth 
and it’s easy on the tongue .. .’ 


Lounge Mapey 


Bridge construction foreman 
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EASY ON YOUR TONGUE! Prince Albert’s 
choice tobacco is specially treated to insure 
against tongue bite! The bite’s out, the 
pleasure’s in! 


EASY TO DRAW! Crimp cut Prince Albert 
packs just right in your pipe. Smokes 
cool, mild and is long-burning — all 
the way! 


EASY ON YOUR POCKETBOOK! More 
tobacco mow in every pocket tin! More 
smoking pleasure for your money! 


EASY TO ROLL! You can’t beat Prince 
Albert for a “makin’s” cigarette! Rolls 
easy — stays put — doesn’t dribble 
out the ends! 


“George has got something there! 
And Prince Albert is as easy to roll 
as it is mild! P. A. in a ‘makin’s’ 
cigarette makes a mighty fine smoke!” 


Construction worker 


R. J. 
Reynolds 
Tobacco Ce., 
Winston- 
Salem, 
N.C. 


rince £A Ibert 


America’s largest-selling smoking tobacco! 
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What your children need 
is friendliness, affection, 
and go-ahead approval. 
They'll grow into 
well-rounded, capable 


people if you just... 


Love them—and let them! 


By James L. Hymes, Jr. 


Professor of Education, George Peabody College 


LOSE your eyes and make a wish for your youngster. 


What do you want more than anything else in the 
world for him? Money? Health? 

If you are like most parents, your wish is for your 
child’s happiness. 

You want him to be secure and sure of himself, strong- 
feeling inside—a contented, capable kind of person. That is 
your first choice of all. You want him to have a wholesome 
personality. Then he will make out, no matter what his job, 
how much or little money he has, where he is, or what 
comes along. 

Well, you needn’t just wish, or hope, or dream. You 
can do something about it. 

It doesn’t take a genius or a super-specialist to help a 
youngster to happiness. All your child needs is for his 
parents to be decent, friendly, kindly people-—ready to give 
him some support along, the way. And that’s the easiest, 
most natural kind of parents to be. You don’t have to knock 
yourselves out over bringing up a family! 

What you want for your child is what he wants for him- 
self. He is in there pitching too. Stability, sureness, sound- 
ness—these are his goals even more than they are yours. 
Your part is to boost him on his way, not too much but just 
enough. The main push is inside of him. 

What boosts does a youngster need? Well, stop and 
think a moment. His behavior—what he does and how he 
acts—gives you the answer. What have you seen him reach 
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out for? What have you seen him relish and eat up? 

You have seen your youngster reach out for love, for 
one thing, haven’t you? Such a simple word: yet this is 
what all children of all ages want and need. and what they 
must have. Love! To be held. when a child is small. To be 
played with. To be talked to and sung to. To be splashed in 
the bath, and lifted high over a proud father’s head. 

Do you remember how pleased and relaxed and com- 
fortable your tot has been when you have done any of these 
things? A piggy-back ride. a story at bedtime. bouncing on 
Daddy’s foot—those things spell /ove to the three-year-old, 
and to the Four and the Five. 


Love isn’t all babying and cuddling, though. You 
gear your affection to your growing child. A romp in the 
back yard when he gets to be six; maybe inviting him to 
help with the cooking or carpentering; or letting him take 
you on a fishing trip. . . . It all depends on you and your 
child—what you and he think is fun. 

It may not even be something special you can name. 
Just the times you laugh with your young one, the times you 
walk together, or times when you show him plain good 
nature—these add up to the main “skill” you need to help 
him build a wholesome personality. 

Of course, it takes some of your time. You have to be 
with your youngster—he can’t get love long-distance. And 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Two kinds of electricity... 


Do you know the difference ? 


‘They seem very much alike. They 
do the same things. ‘They are pro- 
duced in the same ways. 


One is the electricity the federal 
government produces and distrib- 
utes. The other is the electricity 
you get from your business-man- 
aged electric company. 

There are big differences be- 
tween them—differences that di- 
rectly or indirectly affect you and 
your family. Here’s what they boil 
down to... 


Company Electricity 


e Its rates are strictly regulated by 
people chosen to represent you. 


e It is available to everyone in the 
company area without discrimination, 


e It pays taxes (about 23c out of every 
dollar you pay for electric service). 


¢ It plays a key role in America’s free 
enterprise system. 


Government Electricity 


e Its rates are exempt from 
normal regulation. 


e It goes first to certain favored 
groups. 


e It pays little or no taxes, 


e It is a step toward a govern- 
ment monopoly —and socialism. 


Tax-paying, business-managed electric companies can provide the electric 
power America needs. Isn't it extravagant for the federal government to 


spend your tax money to provide it? 


The answer to that question is important to you. That’s why these facts are 
presented to you by AMERICA’S ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES.* 


“YOU ARE THERE” —CBS television—witness history's great events 


*Names on request from this magazine 











| Keeping Up-to-date 
: IN YOUR HOME 


ie ' ecceee > EF UP TO YOUR JOB with five ladders——all in one! 
The picture shows an adjustable stairway ladder. 
You can separate it into two straight ladders, or 
reassemble it to make a stepladder or extension 
ladder. The "5—in-1 Combo ladder" comes in four 
Sizes (largest extension size, 16 feet) from the 
Speicher Ladder Co., Indianola, Iowa. 





GET A GOOD NIGHT'S SLEEP on a new pillow that's 
unusually soft and light weight. Filling is Dacron 
fiber, and it's odorless, dustless, non-allergic. 


THE FIRST KITCHEN TOWELS to rate a Good Design 
award are handsome enough to use for curtains and 
dining mats, too. A thirsty, lintless blend of 
cotton, linen, and rayon, the Martex towels are 
cut in a useful new size, 20 by 30 inches. 


MAIL SURPRISE GIFTS FROM ABROAD to someone you 
want to please this Christmas. You can order the 
packages at $2 apiece, to be sent over a period 

of 3, 6, or 12 months. Each month's mailing is 

an attractive, useful "find" from some foreign 
land. For application, write to Around-the-World 
Shoppers Club, 970, 71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. J. 





FOR BETTER LIGHT AND BETTER DECORATING, experts 
Suggest that you buy your lamps a new way--by the 
eeeeeer*roomful. This picture shows five new lamps (mini- 
mum light for the average living room), designed to 
be used together-—both for looks and for lighting 
performance. General Electric engineers set up the 
lighting standards; the Lamp and Shade Institute 
chose lamps to make up the various light group- 
ings. The lamps are styled for different decorating 
schemes, in all price ranges. (Total price for 
these five in the contemporary budget group is 
about $84.) You'll get a first-hand look at the 
"roomfuls of light" when leading utility companies 
show them at Lamp Fashion Festivals this fall. 


BEGIN A STERLING SILVER COLLECTION with a modest 
12-piece service-——four knives, forks, and spoons 
—-suggests International Sterling. You can add 
to their new "starter sets" later; in the mean- 
time you have enough pieces to be useful now. 


NO MORE GARBAGE CANS or trash collections, when you 
, eee install an indoor incinerator. This new one uses 
no outside fuel or power. Drop a lighted match on 
wh _ trash; the Hollinator generates its own high-level 
oon ee - heat, consumes even wet garbage in minutes. 
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Chevrolet’s striking Bel Air 2-door sedan. With 3 great new 
series, Chevrolet offers the widest choice of models in its field. 


Why Chevrolet's eye-catching good looks 


wear so well and last so long... 


Aren’t there two things in our picture up there that catch, 
please and hold your eyes? 

One, of course, is the setting—Washington, D. C., in 
early fall. And the other is the distinctive styling of that 
new Chevrolet in front of the Lincoln Memorial. 

Why is it that Chevrolet stands out so distinctively 
among other cars? Well, look for a minute, if you will. 

Look at the smooth, gracefully rounded lines. Look at 
the clean, uncluttered design. 

Look at the slim and sweeping panel on the rear fender— 
an individual styling touch you'll see on no other car. 

The more closely you look at Chevrolet, the more such 
distinctive details you see. And that’s just as true of the 
“Two-Ten” and “One-Fifty” models as it is of the Bel 
Air model illustrated. 

‘Beauty is only one of the advantages of Body by Fisher, 
which Chevrolet shares with some of America’s highest 


MORE PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER CAR! 


priced cars. And Chevrolet is the on/y low-priced car to 
offer you all the benefits of Fisher Body. 

Chevrolet brings you many other features that are equally 
fine. For example, you get thrifty, responsive high- 
compression power. Both the 115-h.p. “Blue-Flame” engine 
in Powerglide* models and the 108-h.p. “Thrift-King” 
engine in gearshift models deliver finer performance on far 
less gas. And with Chevrolet’s new Powerglide automatic 
transmission,* you enjoy the last word in no-shift driving. 
Then there’s Chevrolet Power Steering, if you wish, to 
take over as much as 80 % of the work of turning the wheel. 

Now’s a good time to see all that Chevrolet offers you 
in the lowest priced line in the low-price field. See your 
Chevrolet dealer. . . . Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

*Optional at extra cost. Combination of 115-h.p. “Blue-Flame’”’ engine and 


Powerglide available on ““Two-T en” and Bel Air models only. Power Steering 
available on all models. 




















Modern as tomorrow—these Gas Heaters are “‘fur- 
niture styled” to add beauty to any room. Exclusive 
Perfection “Regulaire” eliminates hot and cold 
blasts, ends cold floors—spreads a carpet of gentle 


warmth. Mahogany-blend finish—porcelain-enamel 





inside and out...throughout. Only Perfection gives 


Oil Heaters, too! Low sil- you 20-year combustion chamber guarantee— 


houettt: exclusive ' *Mid- 
’ Pilot; 10-year written 
surner guarantee, 


LIFETIME burner guarantee. 


RANGES electric e oile gas 
65 years of fine products... FURNACES _ oil « gas 

SPACE HEATERS} oil « gas 

WATER HEATERS | electric « oil 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
Dept. K CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
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Cuiki 


for easier homemaking 





To Melt Chocolate—For chocolate 
cakes, and cookies, melt the chocolate 
first, right in your mixing bowl, placed 
in a pan of hot water. No waste choco- 
late, no extra dish to wash.—Lucy 
Adams, Wyoming 


Dresser Drawer File—Set bottles and 
jars on a rubber tray to keep them from 
skidding, and to protect drawer if some- 
thing spills—Mrs. George Hudson, 
Texas 


Flavoring Dropper — Replace the 
caps of your flavoring bottles with screw 
cap eye-droppers. Then when you need 
just a little flavoring, you can add it a 
drop at a time.—Hazel Spinney, Massa- 
chusetts 





Throw-away Flower Vase—Cut a 
few inches off the upper part of a paper 
milk carton, and cover the rest of the 
carton with foil. Fill with water and ar- 
range flowers. Especially nice for ‘hospi- 
tal bouquets.—Mrs. John Morris, Kan- 
sas 


Linen File—File sheets, towels, and 
other linens vertically in drawer or 
closet, like books on a shelf. Takes up 
less space—and you're less likely to 
use the same ones over and over since 
you won't need to lift a stack of linens 
to get to those underneath.—Mary M. 
Lundy, Massachusetts 


Straight Edges for Curtains—You'll 
have no trouble pressing straight edges 
on curtains if you pencil a straight line 





across your ironing board—and fit the 
curtain edge to the line as you press.— 
Marion Cowley, New York 


Vegetable Steamer—Place a round 
cake-cooling rack in a frying pan. Add 
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water almost to rack. Place raw vegeta- 
bles on rack and cover tightly to steam 
until done.—Helen Ormsbee, California 


Aid to Gift-Giving—Clip likely-look- 
ing ads for gifts, and file in an envelope 
to be consulted at will. Puts an end to 
the last minute gift-hunting flurry.— 


Agnes White, Rhode Island 


Shock Absorber—Glue a piece of 
inner tubing or sponge to the edge of 
baby’s kiddie car. It will help prevent 
scratches on the furniture —Mrs. Lloyd 
VacMullan, Pennsylvania 


Cake Roses—Make decorative roses 
from bonbons and cream cheese. Thin 
the cheese slightly with milk, add color- 
ing (if you wish). With the tip of a 
teaspoon, arrange cheese petals on the 
bonbons, smoothing them on from the 
top, down.—Mrs. Roy Harned, New 
York 


Tack Holder—To hammer a tack with- 
out smashing your fingers, push the tack 
through one end of a folded slip of 





paper and hold the other end while you 
tap. The paper can easily be torn away 
after the tack is in place.—Kathleen 


McFadden, Florida 


Amuse Baby—Hang a framed mirror 
near the floor on a cupboard door so 
baby can play with himself. A small 
metal hand mirror, framed, is a good 
toy, too.—Mrs. Howard G. King, Cali- 


fornia 


Ready-cut Salad—Grate or shred ex- 
tra vegetables for a salad, and place in 
a plastic bag. Add a few ice cubes to 
keep them fresh and crisp.—Mrs. Jack 
W. Bonds, Georgia 


Flavored Tea—Use candy lemon drops 
in your hot tea to add both lemon and 
sugar at the same time.—Mrs. May 
Carter, Illinois 


We will pay $5 for each Quickie 
we print. Send only original ideas, 
not previously published. We can- 
not return material sent to this de- 
partment. Payment on publication. 
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‘leat 


the way 


YOU want it 


...with G.E/s NEW 
i cctieteneisitiiiiniieniiiimcenaiatl 
truly automatic toaster ! 


Ce 


His is the all-new, truly automatic 
‘Fa that gives you toast exactly the 
way you want it! This is the toaster with 
the simplest, most dependable automatic 
toasting mechanism ever developed! 


Here are some of the many new features: 


6-position control gives you toast as 
you like it. Set the control knob for light 
... dark ... or any shade in between. 


Extra-high toast lift brings small pieces, 


From light to dark— 
and any shade 


in between! 


Only 


$93 95 


Manufacturer's 
recommended retail 


or Fair Trade price. 


— 


mm. 





frozen waffles, and even muffins, well up 
out of the toaster. 


Extra-large snap-out, snap-in crumb 
tray is completely cleanable in seconds. Or, 
wash it along with the dishes. 


Pick up your dependable G-E Toaster at 
your dealer’s now. Remember—it makes a 
wonderful gift, too! 


General Electric Company, Small Appli- 
ance Division, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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ROBERT E. COATES 


THE DELICIOUS FLAVOR of this Raisin Brown Bread is a subtle blending of cereals, 
raisins, milk, and honey. Nutritionally good too—especially high in iron, vitamin B. 
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Homemade bread— 
a family treat 


Try our new recipes for these warm loaves with 
rich grain flavor—a welcome change from white 


By ANN SATTER 


FOOD AND EQUIPMENT EDITOR 


HE smell of homemade bread in a house seems to stand for all the 
yet things of home—security, hospitality, and Mother's watchful care. 
If you’re a bread maker, you know the special satisfaction of patting soft 
dough into shape and taking it, warm-scented, from the oven. 

The bread recipes we give you here call for dark, whole-grain flours, a 
real change from store-bought white bread. Whole grain breads brown 
quickly so it’s wise to cover the tops during the last 15 minutes of baking 
with doubled wrapping paper or two paper towels. If you have a freezer, try 
storing several loaves in it for future use. As soon as loaves are cool, wrap 


and seal each one in moisture-vapor-resistant paper or bag. 


These recipes. worked out in our Test Kitchen, make two loaves each. 


BROWN RAISIN BREAD 
2 c. quick-cooking oatmeal 
2 tsp. salt 
12 ¢. honey 
2 thisp. shortening or salad 


oil 
2 c. milk, scalded 
2 pkgs. granular or com- 


pressed yeast 

34 ¢. lukewarm water 

1 c. whole bran cereal 

2 ¢. whole wheat flour 

1’ e. seedless raisins 

5 ¢. sifted all-purpose flour 

(about) 

* Combine in bowl: oatmeal, salt, honey, 
and shortening. Pour hot milk over mix- 
ture. Stir; cool to lukewarm. 
¢ Soften yeast in lukewarm water. 
* Add yeast, bran, whole wheat flour, 1 
c. all-purpose flour to oatmeal mixture. 
Beat thoroughly. 
* Add raisins and enough flour to make 
a stiff dough. 
* Turn dough out on floured board; let 
rest 10 min. 
* Knead dough until smooth and elastic. 
* Place in a well-greased bowl; turn 
once to bring greased side up. Cover 
and set in a warm place (80 to 85°) to 
rise until double in bulk—about 40 min. 
*Turn out on lightly floured board; 
divide into 2 equal portions. 
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* Shape into loaves; place in greased 
9x5x3 loaf pans. Cover and let rise until 
double in bulk—about 40 min. 

¢ Bake in moderate oven (375°) about 
50 min. Turn out of pans; cool on rack. 


ANADAMA BREAD 
2 e«. milk 


1 ¢. yellow corn meal 

2 tsp. salt 

1% ¢. light or dark molasses 

3 thlisp. shortening or salad oil 

14 c. lukewarm water 

2 pkgs. granular or 

pressed yeast 
5 ec. sifted all-purpose flour 
(about) 

¢ Combine milk, corn meal and salt in 
a saucepan; heat to boiling, stirring 
constantly. Reduce heat; cook 5 min. 
¢ Add molasses and shortening. Blend. 
Cool to lukewarm. 
¢ Soften yeast in lukewarm water. Add 
yeast to cooled corn meal mixture. 
¢ Add 2 c. flour and beat thoroughly. 
eAdd enough of remaining flour to 
make a stiff dough. 
¢ Turn dough out on floured board; let 
rest 10 min. Knead until smooth and 
elastic—about 10 min. 
¢ Place in a well-greased bowl: turn 
once to bring greased side up. Cover 
and set in a warm place (80 to 85°) to 


com- 


rise until double in bulk—about 40 min. 
¢ Without punching down, turn out on 
a lightly floured board. Divide into 2 
equal portions and shape into loaves. 
Place in greased 9x5x3 loaf pans. 

* Cover and let rise again until double 
in bulk—about 40 minutes. 

* Bake in moderate oven (375°) about 
50 min. Turn out of pans, cool on rack. 


RYE BREAD 


1% ec. milk 

1% ec. honey 

4 tsp. salt 

2 thisp. shortening or salad oil 


1 thisp. caraway, or anise, 
seed (optional) 
2 pkgs. granular or com- 


pressed yeast 

1 c. lukewarm water 

3 ec. light rye flour 

32 ec. sifted all-purpose flour 

(about) 

¢ Scald milk; add honey, salt. shorten- 
ing and the caraway, or anise, seed. 
Cool to lukewarm. 
¢ Soften yeast in the lukewarm water. 
¢ Combine yeast with milk mixture; add 
rye flour and 1 c. of all-purpose flour. 
Beat thoroughly. Add enough of remain- 
ing flour to make a stiff dough. 
* Turn dough out on floured board; let 
rest for 10 min. Knead until smooth 
and elastic—about 10 min. 
¢ Place in a well-greased bowl, turn 
once to bring greased side up. Cover 
and set in a warm place (80 to 85°), to 
rise until double in bulk—about 40 
min. 
* Without punching down, turn out on 
lightly floured board; divide into 2 
equal portions. Shape into loaves. 
* Place in greased 9x5x3 loaf pans. 
«Cover and let rise until double in 
bulk—about 30 min. 
¢ Bake in moderate oven (375°) about 
50 min. Turn out of pans on cooling 
rack away from drafts; brush at once 
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Mop floors faster 
without wet hands! | 
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Refills $1.49 Each 
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Sponge head grips the floor 
Scrubs out stubborn dirt! 


Sponge holds up to 20 times its own 
weight in water. One quick squeeze 
runs the water off. Dries the floor to 
walk on within minutes. 


Waxes floors just as easily 


(An extra sponge refill or two gives you all 
the equipment you need for countless 
household jobs.) 






Daily wipe-ups are fast. Spills are 
cleaned up in seconds. You’ll want 
your O-Cedar Sponge Mop always 
within easy reach! 


Get O-Cedar Housecleaning 
Products wherever you buy 
cleaning supplies 
O-CEDAR CORP'N 


Chicago, Iilinois— Subsidiary of 
AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 


O-Cedar of Canada, Ltd., Stratford, Ontario 






Even shampoos rugs ! 





Homemade bread 


with melted butter or margarine. 


OATMEAL BREAD 


2 c. rolled oats 

14 c. molasses 

2 tsp. salt 

2 thisp. shortening or salad oil 

1 e. boiling water 

2 pkgs. granular or 

pressed yeast 

14 c. lukewarm water 

1A ec. milk 

5 ec. sifted all-purpose flour 

(about) 

e Measure rolled oats, molasses, salt, 
shortening into bowl. Pour boiling 
water over mixture. Cool 10 min. 
¢ Soften yeast in lukewarm water. 
¢ Scald milk; cool to lukewarm. 
¢ Add yeast and milk to the oatmeal 
mixture. Add 1% ec. flour, beat thor- 
oughly. Add flour to make stiff dough. 
¢ Turn dough out onto floured board. 
Let rest 10 min. Knead until smooth 
and elastic—about 10 min. 
* Place in a well-greased bowl, turn 
once to bring greased side up. Cover 
and set in a warm place (80 to 85°) to 
rise until double in bulk—about 40 min. 
¢ Without punching down, turn out on 
lightly floured board; divide into 2 
equal portions. Shape into loaves. 
¢ Place in greased 9x5x3 loaf pans. 
¢ Cover and let rise until double in 
bulk—about 30 min. 
¢ Bake in moderate oven (375°) about 
50 nffn. Turn out of pans; cool on rack. 


com- 


WHOLE WHEAT BREAD 
1% ec. milk 


14 c. molasses 
1 tblsp. salt 
3 thlsp. shortening or salad oil 
2 pkgs. granular or compressed 
yeast 
34 c. lukewarm water 
3c. whole wheat flour (stir 
flour before measuring) 
4 ec. sifted all-purpose flour 
(about) 
¢ Scald milk; add molasses, salt, short- 
ening. Cool to lukewarm. 
¢ Soften yeast in lukewarm water. 
¢ Combine yeast with milk mixture; add 
whole wheat flour. Beat thoroughly. 
¢ Add enough all-purpose flour to make 
a stiff dough. 
¢ Turn dough out on floured board; let 
rest 10 min. Knead dough until smooth 
and elastic. 
¢ Place in a well-greased bowl, turn 
once to bring greased side up. Cover 
and set in a warm place (80 to 85°) to 
rise until double in bulk—about 40 min. 
¢ Without punching down, turn out on 
lightly floured board. Divide into 2 
equal portions and shape into loaves. 
¢ Place in greased 9x5x3 loaf pans. 
* Cover and let rise until double in 
bulk—about 40 min. 
¢ Bake in moderate oven (375°) about 
50 min. Turn out of pans; cool on rack 
away from drafts. End 
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End this 
health threat 


Garbage draws flies (and vermin and rodents, too). Even 
one single housefly can carry millions of germs on his 
body—many of them harmful. Help get rid of flies, and 
the germs they can spread, by getting rid of garbage with 
a General Electric Disposall.® 


Quit this 


messy job Sf 


No more mess. No more bother. No more sticky, smelly 
garbage littering your sink, and cluttering your kitchen 
and your backyard. You can make your home garbage- 
free permanently by installing a General Electric Dis- 
posall in your sink. 








= 
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Just brush loose food Turnon the cold water. is- 
(tough rinds and This assures proper top control, an exclu- 
bones, too) into the flow of food-waste sive G-E feature. Keeps 
sink drain-opening. through drain line. food in and hands out! 


That's all you do! The G-E Disposall quickly and quietly shreds food- 


waste into tiny bits and washes it away. Your sink and kitchen are 
always clean. 


Why more people own the G-E Disposall 
than any other garbage disposer 


7 Only General Electric offers a written 5-year buyer pro- 

tection plan. The G-E Disposall has been giving depend- 

able service in many thousands of homes for ten years and 
more! 


2 General Electric offers the safety Twistop control, and 
extra-tough shredder for years of rugged service. And only 
G.E. offers quiet action of parts mounted on rubber. 

3 Specially designed for septic tanks. (Over 150,000 garbage 
disposers are operating efficiently with septic tanks.) The 
shredding action actually helps keep drain lines clean! 


No other appliance offers you so much convenience, 
and health protection, at so little cost. 


GENERAL @&@ 













@ DISPOSALL 


eekly after 
obout $18! _ dude 


payment 
See your dealer for details 
Prices and specifications 
subject to change without notice. 
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Can be installed in ANY kitchen sink. General Electric 
pioneered and perfected the electric garbage disposer, 
and your G-E dealer offers you service you can depend 


on. See him now! General Electric Company, Louisville 
2, Kentucky. 
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HOLLAND 


expensive, delicious eating from packaged 


(Quick-frozen sea 


Fillets of ocean fish—shell fish, too— 


are available today to far-inland families 


By ANN SATTER 


FOOD AND EQUIPMENT EDITOR 


\ THEN I was a girl, in Vermillion, S. D., fresh sea fish was rarely on our 
table. Fish just couldn’t be shipped from the coast to the Middle West 

without risk of spoiling. But today, if inland families don’t enjoy sea food 
often, they are overlooking something; for packaged, fresh-frozen fish is plentiful 
in stores all across the country. 

This is a result of many improvements in the fishing and packaging indus- 
tries. Boats are equipped to make longer trips to new and better fishing grounds, 
and arrive back in port with their hauls ocean-fresb. Fish are handled rapidly 
from trawler to buyer. There are machines to remove the scales; others “fillet” 
automatically. Inspection. packaging, and quick-freezing go on with assembly-line 
speed. The frozen packages are hurried in refrigeration cars to inland towns, to 





be stored in grocers’ food lockers. 


Fish is kept frozen throughout its travels; getting it fresh to the table, 
though, is up to you. Make sure your grocer has kept it frozen. And never refreeze 
fish after thawing, for that will injure both flavor and texture. 

The high-quality protein, valuable minerals and vitamins of no-waste, pack- 
aged sea food make it about the most nourishment you can serve for the money. 
So the man who pays the bills should welcome these delicious fish dishes! 


FILLETS SUPREME 
1 (1-lb.) pkg. frozen fillets 


haddock, flounder or ocean 
perch 
2 thisp. butter or margarine 
1 medium onion sliced 
1 (3-0z) ean sliced mush- 
rooms 
1 (8-0z.) can tomato sauce 
3 sprigs parsley 
1% tsp. salt 
lf tsp. pepper 
1 egg yolk 
12 ¢. heavy cream 
* Thaw frozen fillets according to direc- 
tions on package. 
* Melt butter in large skillet (with a 
tight-fitting lid). Add onion, mush- 
rooms, tomato sauce and parsley. 
* Separate fillets. Cut large fillets in 
half and place side by side on top of 
tomato mixture. Sprinkle with salt and 
pepper. Bring to a boil. Cover tightly; 
reduce heat and simmer 10-12 min. or 
until fish is tender. 
* Remove fillets to hot serving platter. 
* Cook liquid in pan until reduced about 
one half. Add egg yolk to cream and 


mix well. Add a little hot liquid to 
cream; turn into pan, stirring mixture 
continuously. Heat again to boiling 
point, but do not boil. 

* Pour over fillets; garnish with lemon 
wedges, parsley. Makes 6 servings. 


BAKED FISH AU GRATIN 
1 (1 Ib.) pkg. frozen fillets, 


cod or ocean perch 

2 thisp. fine cracker crumbs 

1 e. canned tomatoes 

2 thisp. chopped onion 

14 tsp. salt 

¥% tsp. black pepper 

1 thisp. butter or margarine 

1%4 ¢«. cheddar cheese, cut in 

bits 

* Thaw fillets according to directions on 
package. 
* Grease a l-qt. shallow baking dish. 
Sprinkle with cracker crumbs. Lay fil- 
lets on cracker crumbs. 
*Combine tomatoes, onion, salt and 
pepper; pour over fillets. Dot with but- 
ter and cheese. 
* Bake in 350° oven for 35 min. or until 
fish “flakes” when pierced with a fork. 
Makes 4 servings. 
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SHRIMP CREOLE 


3 thlisp. fat or salad oil 

1 ec. sliced onion 

1 ec. chopped celery 

2 ¢«. chopped green pepper 

1% tsp. salt 

1 tsp. chili powder 

1 thisp. flour 

¥% tsp. Tabasco 

No. 2 can tomatoes 
2 (6-0z.) pkg. frozen cooked 
shrimp 

4 e. cooked rice 
* Heat fat in large skillet. Add onion, 
celery, green pepper, salt and chili pow- 
der. Cook for 5 minutes. 
* Stir in flour; add Tabasco and toma- 
toes. Simmer, uncovered, 10 minutes, 
stirring occasionally. 
* Add thawed shrimp; heat thoroughly. 
Serve with mound or ring of hot rice. 
Makes 6 servings. 


PAN-FRIED FILLETS 
1 (1-lb.) pkg. frozen fillets, 


ocean perch, haddock or 
flounder 

14 ec. melted fat or salad oil 

14, e. fine dry cracker crumbs 

14 tsp. salt 

1 tsp. paprika 

lf tsp. pepper 

% ec. milk 
* Thaw fillets enough to separate. 
* Heat fat in large skillet. 
*Combine cracker or bread crumbs 
with salt, paprika and pepper. 
* Dip fillets in milk, then in crumbs; 
fry in fat over moderate heat 8 to 10 
min. turning to brown both sides. 
* Serve with Cucumber sauce. Makes 4 
servings. 
To make Cucumber Sauce: Com- 
bine % c. mayonnaise, 1% c. finely 
chopped fresh cucumber, 14 tsp. salt, 
1 tsp. vinegar, 44 tsp. Worcestershire 
sauce. and 1 tsp. grated onion. 
To make Egg Sauce: Combine 1% c. 
mayonnaise. 1 hard-cooked egg, chop- 
ped, 2 tbhlsp. catchup, 2 tsp. grated 
onion, 4 tsp. salt, dash of black pepper. 





We Pay for Recipes 
What casserole dish—vegetable, meat or 
dessert—makes the biggest hit with your 
family? We'd like to have you share 
the recipe with our readers. We pay $5 
for each recipe we print. Unused recipes 
cannot be returned. Send to Town 
JourNnaL, Food Dept. Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Exclusive Golden Fryer 
Lets You French Fry 
With A Chefs Skill! 


Ww 1s 1T that Hotpoint Electric Ranges 
outsell all other makes? 


There are many reasons. For one, only 
Hotpoint has a built-in, automatic French 
Fryer like famous chefs use! Far faster than 
any other home fryer, it seals in flavors, seals 
out fat. It gives you the most perfect French 
fries, crispest fried chicken, lightest, most 
digestible doughnuts and other favorites you 
ever turned out! 


On top of this great exclusive, only Hot- 
point brings you new Super-Calrod® instant 
heat... new Golden Baking . . . giant Hi- 
Speed broilers ... mew super-size oven... 
and “Talking Colors” pushbutton controls. 


See the complete line of Hotpoint Electric 
Ranges* — from $189.95, suggested retail 
price. Hotpoint Co. (A Division of General 
antigen Electric Company), Chicago 44. 


"Guaranteed by > *Dealers are listed in most classified 
eg Housekeeping directories. 
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Everybody’s Pointing aa 


Hotpoi 


Quality ™ Appliances 


— IN THIS CASE BECAUSE 















TV and Radio 
The Adventures Of 


OZZIE and 
HARRIET 


Every Friday—see paper 












for time and station 





HOTPOINT IS THE First Range With Automatic Fi ryer! 




















WALTER CALVERT 





Imp geranium; Fairyland geranium; Dollar cac- 
tus; Rouletti rose; Peperomia sandersi, Baby 
Tears vine; Fairy primrose—all in one window. 


i” EYE-FILLING, SPACE-SAVING! Left to right: 
Rabbit Ears cactus; Pink Baby calla; Pigmy ger- 
anium; Pellionia pulchra; Oakington Ruby rose; 
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Small but delightful 


By Apa B. TurRNER 


F you’ve idled your green thumb in wintertime because 
you thought you hadn’t enough window space for 
house plants, why not become a collector of small 
plants? Once you've launched upon this hobby, you'll 
“safari” through plant catalogs as zealously as the botanist 
does through steaming jungles—looking for specimens. 
You'll find indoor plants that are naturally of Tom 
Thumb size, as well as dwarfs which are miniature replicas 
of larger plants. 


Trailers and climbers of tiny stature make prudent 
and pretty choices for a narrow window, or to dramatize a 
small room. Kenilworth ivy, for instance, is a dainty little 
vine with tiny, snapdragon-like flowers. It enjoys creeping 
among rocks in a window box or draping gracefully from 
a wall pocket. You'll also want to include some of the 
small, green-and-white-leaved ivies like Glacier and Jubilee. 
Pin Oak, too, has tiny leaves—you can train it to frame a 
window daintily or to spread diminutive charm along your 
plant shelf. 

Another small attention-getter is Rosary vine, so called 
because of the beadlike tubers which grow along its thread- 
like stems. Baby Tears has myriads of small, bright green 
leaves that will cascade down the sides of a pot, like a 
fountain. Another trailer that can convert a smidgin of 
space into a beauty spot is Pellionia pulchra. Its leaves 
are purplish against light green, with black veins. 


Dwarf geraniums are delightful—whether they’re 
old favorites like dark-leaved Black Vesuvius or newcomers 
such as the red-and-white Perky. The dwarfs are a little 
harder to come by, a bit more expensive, and a shade harder 
to grow than the larger yvarieties—but you'll have extra 
fun with them! 

There are tricolor varieties, such as Elf and Fairyland, 
grown entirely for their highly colored foilage. Among the 
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many flowering types, you'll enjoy Pigmy (light green 
leaves and many small, double, red flowers) ; Pixie (leaves 
almost black, salmon-pink flowers); and Alpha (golden 
leaves ringed with brown-red, and bright-red blossoms). 


Miniature roses aren’t house plants, actually. But if 
your thumb is middlin’ green, you can persuade them to 
be special guests in your window garden. Give them a place 
in the sun, moderate and constant temperature, and light 
watering—don’t ever let their soil dry out. Invert a glass 
bowl over each tiny plant occasionally for a few hours at 
a time, to help hold moisture in the foliage and soil. 

Be sure to transplant your “little” roses outdoors as 
soon as the weather warms up. Allow them to rest from 
frost until early January (at outdoor temperature, in a 
sheltered location) ; then bring them in for another visit. 

Rose miniatures include Pixie, which has tiny, fully 
double, white blooms; Sweet Fairy, popular for its true- 
rose fragrance; and prize-winning Oakington Ruby—its 
deep carmine buds open to ruby-red bloom. Rouletti flaunts 
perfect, rose-pink blossoms. 


Endless variety can inhabit your indoor garden, 
once you get going on the small-plant trail. Try some 
succulents—many plant catalogs offer such oddities as 
Stone plants, plump-leaved Haworthia, silvered Echeveria. 

Fairy primrose is not strictly a small-stature plant, 
but the daintiness of its flowers entitles it to a place among 
smaller plants. For as little as 25 cents, you can have a 
packet of seeds, in a color choice of lilac, carmine, rose, 
pink, or white. Also from seed, you can grow Bead plant— 
orange-colored berries atop a mat of foliage. 

Look for small callas, like Pink Baby; midget ferns 
such as Cyrtomium compactum. And force a daffodil to 
grow indoors—a February Gold, for example, can bring a 
splash of springtime loveliness in winter. End 
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What a difference! 


Divider wall drying clothes the modern, carefree way with 


of plants Wonderful Whinlp oot) 


automatic DRYER 


And what a joy! the fastest, gentlest drying known— 
yours with Whirlpool, any weather, or time of day! 
Exclusive ThermaFlow Action creates the drying-est 
breeze ever, and puts it to work for you... . with Selec- 
tive Temperature to assure the precise drying warmth 
for any type of fabric. Germicidal Lamp adds delightful 
freshness to your garments... while Force-Flo Venting 
whisks away lint and moisture. And the beautiful 
Whirlpool is yours for so little! (Choice of gas or electric models.) 





WHIRLPOOL 
DOES THE WORK 
IN MINUTES! 
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Flagstone Planting Box between 
living room and entrance hall offers 
guests this pleasant “first view,” 
(above), of the E. E. Kellenberger 
home in Eureka, Calif. Mr. Kellenber- 
ger made box himself, building it into 
stairs that lead to living room. Box is 
metal-lined; plants are potted separate- 
ly and placed on sandbed for drainage. 





DRIES CLOTHES 
SUN-FRESH, 
YET FADE-FREEE = * 


NO MORE 
WIND-TORN 
GARMENTS 


=) 
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Good THERMAFLOW 
Ba as aovemnaue 1a ACTION IS SO 
GENTLE, SO THORO 





FREE BOOKLET! 
“MODERN FABRICS AND 
HOW TO LAUNDER THEM” 
First complete guide. It’s ready 
for you now at your Whirlpool 
dealer’s. Ask him for your copy. 






Whirlpool Corporation, St. Joseph, Michigan. 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Washers, 
Dryers, Ironers. Jn Canada: John Inglis Co., Lid. 





MMM Rind 
PHOTOS: TANNISSE BROWN ROST 


Whirlpool Dryer Models priced as low as $199.95 — stiehtly higher in some areas. 
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By Katuryn LARSON 


HOME FURNISHINGS EDITOR 
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CONTRASTING COLORS emphasize crisp lines of Contempo- 
rary furniture—the choice of the Alvin Schwartzes. They painted 
ivory-colored walls green, and picked a darker green for the 
room-size rug. Sectional sofas round the corner by the fireplace. 


7 HEN the carpenters and painters and plumbers left. 

W these “development” homes in Levittown, Pa., were all 

alike. You could tell them apart only by the numbers 

on the front doors. Then the new owners moved in and things 
began to happen! 

The homes are still identical in shape, size, and floor 
plan—but we think you'll look twice at these pictures before 
you believe it. Each family had its own ideas of furnishings 
to make their house a home. And they proved that within the 
same four walls, you can create entirely different effects. 

The Hunters collect antiques, and their home (right, 
above), doesn’t look a bit like that of their neighbors, the 
Elnicks (right, below), who prefer all-out Modern. In between 
are the Schwartzes (above), who favor Contemporary style 
not too extreme. As you turn the next page, you'll see how the 
Bakers and the Rehfields solved some special problems. 

This “sameness” hits every family moving into a new 
building development. Even if you have an older home in 
need of freshening, you may get ideas from these pictures. 

The kind of furniture you choose and the way you ar- 
range it will help you adapt any room to the needs and tastes 
of your own family. Color and accessories too, can help you 
express your individuality no matter where you live. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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POLISHED COPPER and brass and antique furniture give the 


M. S. Hunter home a warm, Provincial look. The well-rubbed 
wood tones glow against walls painted a soft yellow. Draperies 
and slipcovers, stitched by Mrs. Hunter, are red patterned cotton. 


PAINTING FIREPLACE white changes the mood of the room 
dramatically, to suit the Modern tastes of the Marvin Elnicks. They 
hung a big. bubble lamp over their dining table, and chose muted 
shades of green for chair cushions. Decorator : Phillip Lloyd Powell. 
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Meet your HOMEtown Insurance Agent 





HE KEEPS THE HOME FIRES FROM BURNING! 


Your Home Insurance agent is a handy 
man to have around when the leaves start 
falling! He knows that even a harmless- 
looking leaf fire can suddenly blaze 

into danger. He is an expert on safety 
and his keen sense of community welfare 
makes him a true public servant. Fall 
and winter, spring and summer, your 
insurance agent works for you and your 
family, your friends and neighbors, 

your entire community. 
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As an independent businessman in 
your community, the insurance agent has a 
real stake in local progress and prosperity. 
That’s one reason he does so much to 
protect the property and possessions of 
homeowners and businessmen alike. Another 
reason: he’s a good friend as well as a 

good counselor! 


Your HOMEtown Agent can serve 
you well—see him now! 





In the century since its founding in 1853, The Home 
has worked constantly to help firemen get better equipment and to help 
prevent fires. Insurance and fire-fighting are partners in protection. 













* THE HOME * 
CHtdsurence Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. [ig53 











FIRE ° AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 





The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 





Light on a budget 


You can make lamps 












that are new-looking 
from inexpensive parts 


—or by remodeling 


an attic relic 








LAMP: MRS. SEYMOUR VLIER 
CARDBOARD LAMP-BASE is a 
tube from inside a roll of linol- 
eum. Weight the tube with lead 
wool; cover it with colored plastic. 


oa 
CONVERT A BRIDGE LAMP for new service. 


Remove the “arm” and ornamental casing 
around shaft. Use old fittings, check wiring, , ‘ 
and add a reflector bowl and new white shade. Beau.) aaueamm 4 


LAMPS: CLAIR B. WATSON 





LANTERN LAMP is a 6-inch 
circle of plywood, pegged with 
18-inch wood dowels. Drill air 
vents in plywood; wrap oiled pa- 
per around dowels to make shade. 
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SIEGLER 
heats up to 
~ 3 or 4 rooms — 
makes your kitchen the 


WARMEST 
ROOM IN 
YOUR HOME! 


AVAILABLE IN 
BLOND MAPLE 
OR WHITE 
PORCELAIN 
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Triple Duty Performance / 


HEATS up to 4 rooms 
Furnishes HOT WATER 
COOKS meals perfectly 
the only Heater you can use 


ANYWHERE! 


e Space Savings design 
e Powerful full house performance 
e Two-in-One Heatmaker 
¢ Saves up to 50% in fuel 
¢ Sieglermatic Draft 
ends chimney troubles 
* Money Back Guarantee 


FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE 


AUTOMATIC 


OIL on GAS 


KITCHEN HEATERS 


DEPT. A CENTRALIA, tit. 
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Club Lounge Cars offer relaxation for Streamliner passengers 


Modern Pullman Accommodatiens 
Reserved Coach Seats Designed 


for Restful Sleep - Dining and 
Club Lounge Cars - Cafe-Lounge 


Car for Coach Passengers « 
Finest of Fresh Foods 





UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 
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e “CITY OF LOS ANGELES” 


(Between Chicago-Los Angeles) 


e “CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO” 


(Between Chicago-San Francisco) 


e “CITY OF PORTLAND” 


(Between Chicago-Portland-Tacoma-Seattle) 


e “CITY OF SAINT LOUIS” 


(Between St. Lovis-Kansas City-Denver-Pacific Coast?) 
* . *K 


For fine trains . .. fine service and fine foods... 
ask to be routed by Union Pacific through the West. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Room 670, Omaha 2, Nebr. 


| am interested in a train trip to 
California []_ Pacific Northwest (] 
Please send free booklet. 


Name 

Address 
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Love them— 
and let them! 


(Continued from page 42) 


your heart has to be in it, for the way 
you feel inside is the way he’ll feel too. 
If you are glad your child is alive and 
with you, then he is glad to be alive and 
with you. 

You are glad he is the age he is, 
the sex he is, the type of person he was 
born. Your love for him is not the re- 
forming kind, out to make the child bet- 
ter and still better every day. It is the 
kind that shows you think he’s pretty 
fine right now! You don’t nag at him for 
perfect tomorrows. You settle for cheer- 
ful todays. 

Family life is never all sweetness 
and light. You get angry sometimes, and 
your youngster does, too. You say no 
when he wants yes. You have to remind 
him now and then, and nag a little bit. 

But the first step toward a child’s 
life-long happiness is as simple as this: 
that some day, when he looks back, the 
broad picture of his growing up won't 
be all No’s and Must’s. Nor Do’s, either. 

The picture he will need to look 
back on should make him remember: 
We had fun, we did things together. 
Mom and Dad stood right smack in back 
of me all the way. 

You needn’t be afraid that love will 
spoil him. You can see for yourself how 
the friendly attention you give him 
makes him feel strong inside. Just as 
harshness, too many reminders, too 
much disappointment make him feel 
empty and weak. 


But along with love, your child 
will want—and must have—a chance 
to grow up. He wants to be big, to do 
things on his own, to be somebody in 
his own right. 

That little busy crawler over there; 
that toddler on sturdy legs; that two- 
year-old who seems so stubborn; the 
four-year-old, full of ideas about how 
the living-room chairs ought to be ar- 
ranged in a row. .. . Each one of them 
is reaching out for independence. 

The wise-cracking school-ager (with 
his pockets full of junk) is trying to 
prove himself; so, naturally, he’s brim 
full of opinions and he thinks he always 
knows what is right. 

This urge to be independent be- 
longs to all ages. Children must try 
themselves out, and try us out, too— 
sometimes wearing us out, because this 
self-assertion is strong and steady and 
it runs through the years. 

And that’s good! If youngsters were 
so made that they wanted only love, they 
would never really grow up. They would 
want to be babies forever. They would 
never have real strength and sureness. 

But children want more than love. 
To be big, to be allowed to have an idea, 
to go off on their own—yes, and to make 
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Favorite breakfast cereal of the 6 fine healthy Wieland 
children is Quaker Oats, the Giant of the Cereals! 


“Hot Quaker Oats helps 
us grow a Bumper ed of 
healthy youngsters'# 


says Mrs. Creola Wieland 
Kawkawlin, Mich. 


University proves Quaker Oats better in growth-protein 


than any of 14 leading brands of cereal! 


The University tested Quaker Oats, 
other types of hot cereals, various 


kinds of ready-to-eat cereals, 
and two formula-type baby cereals. 





“T ALWAYS have good hot Quaker Oats 
on our breakfast table,” says bright-eyed, 
alert Mrs. Wieland. “It’s wonderful for 
the children, and helps give us grownups 
the lasting energy we need for a long fore- 
noon of work.” 


Did you know Quaker Oats actually sup- 
plies more nourishing protein for growth 
and energy than any other of 14 leading 
breakfast cereals? 


This was proved by a leading State Uni- 
versity recently in an amazing test on 14 
well-known cereals. 


The University reported Quaker Oats 
first in life-giving protein. 


Busy farm wives appreciate the time- 
saving 214 minute cooking of delicious 
Quaker Oats. 


And what other breakfast dish gives you 
the all-morning energy and stamina of 
Quaker Oats at the low cost of less than 
one penny a serving? 


Bring up your babies on Quaker Oats 
because its richer protein benefits all ages. 
Buy Quaker Oats from your grocer now. 


QUAKER OATS 


THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS 








Quaker and Mother’s Oats are the same 


Sap? 
STILL LESS THAN (9) A SERVING! 
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, a sure make it easy to shop, 
Doc. We cleaned up our entire list 
in your drug store. I never knew you 
stocked so many items, until you 
remodeled and let folks take a good 
look at your place. I bet I’d have 
made four separate stops if you hadn’t 
put things on display. Oh yes, some 
toothpaste, too, Doc.”’ 


If you operate a drug store, either 
chain or independent, you have the 
same problem Doc had. Like him, 
you’re trying to stock merchandise 
and sell hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands, of items in space that’s never 
quite big enough. So many items, 
in fact, that you’re hard-pressed to 
even let customers look at your 
extensive and varied stock. 


But like Doc, you too can make a 
wise move. He called in a building 
front modernization expert—a 
Kawneer Dealer. A new customer- 


Kawneer drug store application. 
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See aed 


BEFORE: left. 
AFTER: above. Typical 
- a} Kawneer drugstore 


ete 4=modernization. 


inviting, stock-displaying, easy-to- 
clean Kawneer store front was 
planned. Installation was quick, 
economical, and paid for by busi- 
ness -increases. Now Doc’s doing 
fine, and so can you. 


Your Kawneer Installing Dealer can 
explain how Kawneer products, 
building fronts, doors and entrances, 
and colorful Zourite facing can build 
sales for you. Call him for modern- 
ization counsel. He’s listed under 
“Store Fronts” in your telephone 
directory’s classified pages. Or write 
Kawneer, Niles, Michigan. 
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a mistake sometimes. This is what 
youngsters want for themselves. And 
this,too,is where they get their strength. 

They must have love plus independ- 
ence; safety plus adventure; comfort 
and a chance to do things on their own. 
What we have to do is to have faith in 
them; to want them to grow; to encour- 
age them, and keep opening up doors to 
new experiences. 

But suppose he (or she) doesn’t 
want to go through those “doors”? Well, 
we can offer an experience to a child, 
but we don’t push him into it headlong. 
We keep the doors invitingly open until 
the day he might want to go through, 
to seek new things or new thoughts. 
Let him grow at his own pace; let him 
choose the ways he wants to branch out. 


None of us can be perfect in our 
parent job. We make mistakes, and we 
will make more of them. We get tired, 
or pressed for time; then we say no too 
much. We worry( who doesn’t who loves 
his children? ), and we fuss at them. We 
forget how big they are and how much 
bigger they want to be, and often we 
ask too much of them. 

The result is that all of us some- 
times do things for children that they 
could do for themselves; or we knock 
them down when they desperately need 
the pat on the back that would lift them 
up to the stars. 

Don’t worry, though. You don’t have 
to be perfect to be a good parent. You 
don’t have to tie yourself to a psychology 
book, either. Just keep your eyes open— 
your children will yet you know if things 
are going too far wrong. 

They might not tell you in words, 
but you will see it in what they do. If 
they come seeking your love (or perhaps 
withdraw in a mood), then you know 
you should increase the dosage. A small 
child may show his need by clinging to 
you, by whining or seeming afraid; or 
maybe he will try to make up for the 
shortage by sucking his thumb, or by 
showing off when company comes. 

You learn to recognize such signals. 
When your youngster’s behavior is 
shouting Comfort me, reassure me! you 
don’t hold back. 

And, just as readily, you can recog- 
nize Let me grow! signals. His extra- 
stubborn streak; your feeling that he is 
fighting you; the way he always has to 
prove he’s right. Don’t miss the cue— 
for this is your time to feed your child 
fresh chances to be independent. 

You and your child are in this to- 
gether. You want the same thing for 
him that he wants—a calm steadiness 
that can take whatever comes along. 
You want it because you are his par- 
ents. Your child wants it because he 
is human. 

Being parents would be ‘a tough, 
hard job if you had to make your chil- 
dren grow strength of personality. But 
your job is to /et them. Your love, and 
your willingness to see them be big, are 
the basic help they need. End 
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Your home can be individual 





(Continued from page 56) 
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TO MAKE A CORNER for their treasured antique cupboard, the Elisha Bakers re- 
moved the bookcase on the fireplace wall, and filled in the space with siding. For extra 
storage, they use an old pine dresser as a low partition between kitchen and dining 
area. Antique oil lamp hangs over dining table instead of the modern flush-light. 





OPEN BOOKSHELVES serve as a room divider between the living room and the dining- 
entrance area in the Lawrence Rehfield home. This gives the Rehfields the feel of indi- 
vidual rooms, and they’ve heightened the effect by painting living room walls a warm 
brown color. The desk chair can be turned to join the conversation grouping. End 
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“My problem was 
really solved !” 


says Wayne Scott, Villisca, lowa 


“Guess I suffered from constipation as 
often as anyone I know, but nothing 
seemed to do me much good. 


“T couldn’t keep up with all my 
chores the way my constipation got 
me down. Then a friend from down the 
road told me about Sal Hepatica—and 
I’ve thanked him many a time since! 
Now, if I wake up with that logy feel- 
ing because of constipation, I take Sal 
Hepatica before breakfast —and get re- 
lief usually within an hour. My prob- 
lem was really solved!” 


Yes, take sparkling Sal Hepatica be- 
fore breakfast and feel fine again . . . 
usually within an hour. Or take it in 
the evening % hour before supper and 
feel fine again by bedtime! Sweetens 
sour stomach, too! So keep Sal Hepatica 
handy in your medicine chest. 


SAL HEPATICA 


ANTACID 0 ohn soe! 
LAXATIVE 3° Ss 30, 


NN 
wis = 
“Most any < \ae) 
farmer will 
tell you” 





A PRODUCT OF BRISTOL -MYERS 
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Drugs, dressings 


If you had to go to the hospital today — 


where would the money 
come from to pay the bills? 


Maybe you ought to be thinking 
about “Where?” right now. 

What answer can you make? Out 
of money you have in the bank—the 
money it took you so long to save? 

Or, you might say, “I'll borrow 
it!” But that may mean a long 
period of “‘doing without” while 
paying back the loan. 

How wonderful it would be if you 
could answer ‘“‘Where would the 
money come from?” by saying 
“From my Hartford Family Hospi- 
tal Expense Policy!” 

Then you may go to any hospital 
you please and your policy pays the 
bills—right up to the limits specified 
when you took it out. 

Bills for room and board (includ- 
ing your wife’s maternity confine- 
ments), medicines and drugs, X-ray 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford : 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company’ °* 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
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examinations, laboratory tests, 
anaesthetics and other special hos- 
pital services; bills for surgery; bills 
for emergency treatment of acci- 
dental injuries. 

You’re covered yourself, and your 
wife and your children are covered 
just as fully. 

Plus the fact that you’re covered 
by the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company, an institution 
whose record of fair dealing is well- 
known the country over. 


See your local Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Agent, or your own 
insurance broker right away. Even 
if you have a policy now, check up 
on the advantages of this new policy 
of the Hartford’s. Simply write and 
ask us, “Please tell 
me more.” 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
* Hartford 15, Connecticut 





Here are answers to a variety of 
questions which readers have asked. 
We cannot undertake to answer ques- 
tions of purely personal concern, but if 
you have a question which you think 
many others would like to see answered, 
send it to Ask Town Journat, 1323 M 
Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 





Where can I obtain informa- 
tion about “beneficial” insects of 
the U.S., those which are helpful to 
farmers, gardeners, etc.? 

A. The 1952 Department of Agri- 
culture Yearbook (952 pages), entitled 
Insects, has a chapter “Insects as Help- 
ers,” with a section on “insect friends 
of man.” It is available through your 
Senator or Representative, in many pub- 
lic libraries or can be ordered from Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.. 
for $2.50. 

Insects contains also a selected list 
of other volumes on the subject. 

Locally, county agricultural agents 
can give information; staffs of most 
state extension services include ento- 
mologists who can give advice and rec- 
ommend publications. 


W hat states require no driver’s 
license? 
A. North Dakota is the only one. 


I have some old phonograph 
records which may be “collectors 
items.” How can I find buyers? 

A. Check classified phone books of 
metropolitan centers for names of rec- 
ord dealers and exchange stores, then 
send a list of what you have to sell. 
(Some dealers send catalogues upon re- 
quest. ) 

A few periodicals specialize in car- 
rying ads of record dealers and indi- 
vidual buyers and sellers. Among these 
are: the Saturday Review (which has 
a monthly section called The Record 
Mart) and The Record Changer (best 
for ads of jazz records). 


Do Senators and Representa- 
tives get additional pay when they 
are called to a special session of 
Congress? 

A. No, but they receive 20¢ a mile 
for one round trip between their homes 
and Washington for each regular ses- 
sion of Congress and for each of the in- 
frequent special sessions. For years, 
Congress has appropriated this amount 
to reimburse each member. 
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BUYING A NEW CAR ON TIME ? 


Be Sure-Be Thri 


OU SAVE 4 WAYS 


when your dealer in General Motors Products uses this 
GMAC THRIFT-GUARD PLAN 











1. You save valuable time. Your dealer gives 3. You save worry. You receive considerate 
you complete financing at one place, without treatment when financial problems arise. 

cong. 4. You save trouble. GMAC makes emergency 
2. You save expense. Your dealer gives you assistance available from coast to coast, through 
flexible, personalized, low-cost financing that buys __ its 230 offices in the United States and Canada. 
the greatest value—and with no red tape. You establish a nation-wide credit standing. 


Ey PAYME T 


_ x Ask your dealer in 
CHEVROLET « PONTIAC *« OLDSMOBILE 
t The Plan that Helps Millions | BUICK « CADILLAC new cars, 


m A in! and used cars of all makes; 
Again and Again wes conan ! Also FRIGIDAIRE * DELCO APPLIANCES 








GM DIESELS 

1 

y i) u“ 
f EWARE OF SO-CALLED EASY TERMS 
le When you pay too long, you pay too much. Don’t pay for more 

- credit than you need. Arrange for payments that fit your purse. 

n- 


GENERAL Motors ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 
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MARBCO 
/ SALESMEN’s 
CONTESY 


Copies in 
lio 5 Colors © 


Wi we 
You! 

Low-cost duplicator 

produces them in 

one operation 


MAIL COUPON FOR DEMONSTRATION 
AND/OR INFORMATION 





THE FIRST NAME I1N DUPLICATING 


BA B-DICK 


A. B. Dick is a registered trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company 











eet es ee ee 
a A. B. DICK COMPANY i | 
i 5700 TOUHY AVENUE, CHICAGO 31, ILLINOIS PF-10 3 
' Without obligation: — i 
i ( ) Arrange demonstration for new, low-cost duplicator H 
; ( ) Send information about new, low-cost duplicator i 
| 
i NAME ____ POSITION | 
; ORGANIZATION ‘ ee : 
§ 
j - ADDRESs ! 
se a ae ee e 
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Put ’em 
away 
for winter 


You can store those late 
vegetables for months 
of garden-fresh eating 





PHOTOS: ELEANOR GILMAN 


VEGETABLES CAN BESTORED 
three ways besides freezing to 
stretch your garden’s harvest past 
first frosts. Hang or wrap tomatoes, 
can surpluses, or pack carrots, cel- 
ery, etc., in bins, boxes or baskets. 





LATER-MATURING TOMA- 
TOES can be picked green, wrapped 
in old newspapers and stored in 
seedflats or shallow cartons. They 
will ripen through to Christmas, 
like those hung on the whole vine. 
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Beautiful Flintkote Mist-Grey 
Thickbut Strip Shingles were 
chosen for all National Homes 
1954 “Pacemakers.” 


| THICK-SKINNED ROOT VEGE- Toke Chit Ui from Nelional Homet 


TABLES, like these rutabagas, will 
keep fresh all winter if you seal the 


cut ends to retain moisture. Dip Top off your house 
them into melted paraffin wax that se 
& 
with a colorful 





you can reclaim from your jelly jars. 


Flintkote Roof! 





DAMPENEDSPHAGNUM MOSS 
makes super-duper stuff for pack- 
ing vegetables for winter. It’s clean 
and can be bought by the bale. 
Celery will stay moist through 
winter and remain firm and snappy. 


350 New Models of the new PACE- 
MAKERS, with beautiful, long- 
lasting Flintkote roofs, will be 
opened to the public around Octo- 
ber 1. See the ones nearest your 
community. 


Flintkote’s new lighter colors in roofing are so beautiful and 
harmonious that National Homes, Inc. selected Flintkote shingles 
for their 1954 PACEMAKER Homes! 


Flintkote Shingles will ‘“‘do things’’ for your home, too. They add 
beauty, color, comfort... give long-lasting all-weather protection 
... increase present and future values. 


You have a wide and colorful variety of Flintkote roofing products 
to choose from. Be sure to see them at your local building materials 
dealer. 


THE FLINTKOTE ComPANY, Building Materials Division, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


FLINTKOTE 


BUILDING MATERIALS - PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY 





STORE WINTER-KEEPING 
VEGETABLES in root cellars or 
cool basement corners, for they 
need low-temperature humidity and . , J 
airiness to avoid rotting. Try layers eee The ela year of tee Cod] nd , 


of fresh fall leaves between carrots. 
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7 where, in the 17th century, 
old-world culture met the rigors of 
new-world wilderness and did not suc- 
cumb, but survived to soften and dignify the 
mechanization of the 20th century, was named 
after France’s Sun King, Louis XIV. This state of 
contrasts with % of its area covered by timber lands 
and veined by 4790 miles of navigable water, produces 
more fur pelts than any other in the Union or any province 
of Canada. Its alluvial soils yield crops of rice, sugar-cane, sweet 
potatoes and cotton, and % of its parishes produce oil or natural 
gas. Thousands of tons of seafood annually feed the world, and 
sulphur and rock salt are gathered 99% pure. New Orleans, at 
the mouth of Old Man River which, during high water due to | 
drainage from thirty odd other states, brings down for deposit 
more than two million tons of sand a day, recalls the Pirates 
Lafitte, quadroon balls, voo-doo rites, duelling oaks, haunted 
houses, absinthe bars and patios rich in association with 
La Fayette, Audubon, Louis Philippe and Adelina Patti. 








Louisiana...land of romance... fertile field for insurance 


UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ALLEGHENY DEPARTMENT ORGANIZED 1824 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINAS DEPT. 
DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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FROM THE 


Helpful. A woman sometimes 
makes a fool of a man, but she usually 
has some co-operation. 

Nance County Journal, Fullerton, 


Neb. 


* * * 


Poor Sailor. A pessimist, so says 
a friend, is one who is seasick during 
the entire voyage of life. 

Record, Gonvick, Minn. 


* * * 


Money Talks Back. Take a look 
at your tax bills and you'll stop calling 
them “cheap” politicians. 


Herald, Bradenton. Fla. 


* * * 


Jet Propelled. The busiest thing 
we know of is an idle rumor. 


Star, Elberton, Ga. 
* * * 


Just Desserts. Those who rail at 
their local editor because they think 
they are not getting as much publicity 
as they deserve should be thankful he 
does not print everything he knows 
about them. 

Journal-Democrat, De Pere, Wis. 


* * * 


Away From Home Brew. Farmer 
friend of ours says the wild flowers are 
so thick out his way, you can hardly 
see the empty beer cans. 

Pierce County Herald, Ellsworth, 
Wis. 


aa: = 


Cutest Age. Someone asked us the 
other day what is a child’s cutest age. 
Shucks, even for a dopey father that’s 
an easy one. A child’s cutest age is the 
exact age your own child happens to be 
when the question is asked. 

Review, Evansville, Wis. 


*% * * 


Towns. A small town is just a big 
town with all the undesirables removed. 
Lincoln Journal, Lincolnton, Ga. 


How About Your Paper? 


Have you recently read a witty or thought-provok- 
ing, original item in your home town paper—one 80 
good you can’t resist passing it on to others? We will 
pay $5 for each short clipping accepted. Be sure to 
include name and date of paper. Address Town Press 
Editor, Town Journal, 1323 M St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. We cannot return unacceptable items. 
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Tue price of almost everything you 
buy today is a good deal higher than it 
was in 1939. 


The U.S. Cost of Living Index has 
gone up 87%. 


The cost of building a new home is 
up 141%. 

The F.O.B. price of a new, popular- 
priced 2-door sedan is 148% higher. 


Even railroad freight rates—which are 
set by the U.S. Interstate Commerce 
Commission—are up 82%. 





ys 
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The reasons for this are obvious. Prices 
are higher because costs are higher. 


Costs in the oil industry are no excep- 
tion. The cost of building a Union Oil 
Service Station has gone up 200% since 
1939. Our other construction costs are 
up 149%. Steel pipe—a material we 
use by the trainload—is up 88%. 


In spite of all this, the price of our 
76 gasoline has gone up only 66%". 


Why aren’t gasoline prices higher? First, 
our U.S. oil companies are operating in 
an intensely competitive industry. 


Second, U.S. oil companies are big 
enough to finance vast research pro- 
grams. So technological progress has 
been great. 


By plowing back profits into better 
facilities, by improving processes and 
products through research, by elimi- 
nating waste, our U.S. oil companies 
have been able to offset rising costs 
with greater efficiency —and keep their 
prices down. 
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be * Average U.S. prices for all gasolines have increased 
no more than this. 
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UNION OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
Incorporated in California, October 17, 1890 


MANUFACTURERS OF ROYAL TRITON, THE AMAZING PURPLE MOTOR OIL 
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THE THRILL A MAN DESERVES 












Remember when: with a heart- 
stopping roar, a ruffed grouse 
vaulted into the air, and before 
he flipped behind an alder 
thicket, he was yours. Recap- 
ture the thrill of this wonderful 
wing shooting—plan now to go 
grouse shooting again. You owe 
it to yourself. To be sure of your 
game, shoot a Winchester 
Model 12, the fastest, smoothest- 
handling, pump action shotgun 
a man can fire. Everybody 
shoots better... 


- s8eaeeeere reset ree 


with a 


move 12 


@ Chrome-molybdenum, 
the finest gun steel. 
More safety features; 
Winchester proof- 
tested. 

Unsurpassed balance, a 
“natural pointer.”’ 
Smooth, easy loading, 
fast, reliable action. 
Perfect Repeater, 
world’s most imitated 
shotgun. 


$93.85 


Price subject to change 
without notice. 


ANOTHER 
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GO GROUSE 
SHOOTING! 





WINCHESTER 









Smart Squirt. Haircuts for Ju- 
nior, long a problem for harrassed 
mothers whose small fry don’t like to be 
planted in a barber’s chair, are nearly 
painless in the shop of one Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., barber. He squirts a water 
pistol at the hair of his squirming 
charges to dampen it, instead of using 
more conventional techniques. The kids, 
fresh from back-yard cowboy battles, 
love it. 


Hero’s Welcome. Servicemen 
who come home on leave to Shawnee, 
Okla., get more than the keys to the 
city. They’re also presented with an 
“Operation Gratitude” card which en- 
titles them to free meals, movies, hair- 
cuts and bus rides. A group of local 
businessmen sponsor the plan, and do- 
nate all the services provided by the 
special passes, 


Patchwork. A discarded coat gave 
a big boost to the treasury of a women’s 
club in Stewardson, Ill. Members passed 
the threadbare garment around during 
the year, each sewing a colorful patch 
over her donation of coin or currency 
before giving it to a neighbor. At the 
end of the year the “Joseph’s coat” was 
loaded down with money for the club’s 
welfare work. 


Home News. One of the year’s big 
events at Fairfield, Ill., is the “Pink 
Press.” The newspaper, a special edi- 
tion of the Wayne County Press printed 
on pink paper, is a roundup of news 
from former residents of Fairfield. The 
newsprint “homecoming” has been a 
local tradition for 64 years. 


Living Memorial. Landscaping 
the grounds of the new community hos- 
pital in Pocahontas, Ark., was an expen- 
sive problem for members of the local 
businesswomen’s club. They solved it 
quickly, though, in a way that everyone 
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appreciated, Local families were asked 
to donate money, in memory of some 
loved one, for a “memorial tree” to be 
planted on the hospital grounds. Poca- 
hontas residents liked the idea so much 
that the fund drive was completed in a 
few weeks. Now when they drive by the 
hospital they can see “their” tree pro- 
viding shade and beauty that will last 
for years to come. 


Hot Idea. Chilly fall weather 
doesn’t bother the operator of an out- 
door movie at Brownwood, Tex. The 
customers still drive in. When the tem- 





perature drops below 40° the ingenious 
Texan presents each driver with a gal- 
lon of gasoline so that he can run his 
car heater during the show and keep 
warm as he would in a downtown 
theater. 


Here are ideas others have 
tried successfully. Can they help 
you? Town Journat will pay 
$10 for unusual ideas which serv- 
ice clubs, merchants and com- 
munity developers can use. Ad- 
dress TowN JourNnaL, Dept. T, 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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The inside story of IRAN 


(Continued from page 23) 


hour’s bomber flight from Tehran, the 
capital. 

Temporarily, the general has won 
a breathing spell: 

e @ The Soviet Union is waiting— 
probably for economic collapse and Red 
infiltration to put Iran “freely” in her 
hands without military action to dis- 
comfit the rest of the world. But Russia 
will always look south—for strategic 
advantage and warm-water ports. As 
long ago as 1940, Foreign Commissar 
Vyacheslav Molotov had put “the area 
south of Batum and Baku in the direc- 
tion of the Persian Gulf” at “the center 
of the [territorial] aspirations of the 
Soviet Union.” How long the Reds will 
wait for an effortless conquest is any- 
body’s guess. 

e @ Meanwhile, the United States 
—sympathetic to the spread of responsi- 
ble nationalism through the Middle 
East—is trying to shift Iran in this di- 
rection. We are continuing economic 
aid—to the tune this year of almost $70 
million. But we have made it clear to 
Zahedi that we believe Iran herself 
holds the key to solving her plight—in 
a settlement of the oil issue. 

ee At home, nationalist General 
Zahedi has reportedly pacified the anti- 
Western religious conservatives under 
the Mullah Ayatollah Kashani (by 
promising he’d not agree to any un- 
favorable compromise on oil). He has 
briefly overawed the 20.000 activists of 
the Communist Tudeh Party, has won 
a “let’s see what you can do” attitude 
from the business backers of Mossadegh 
(tired of unprofitable unrest) and will 
soon hold a general election to get a 
Majlis majority in his favor. 

But Zahedi must use this pause to 
launch some sort of economic balance— 
by which political peace can be con- 
tinued. And the first step toward sol- 
vency must be a solution of the oil 
crisis. For it is estimated that even if 
a satisfactory compromise were reached 
today, it would take a year before oil 
royalties of $50 million to $60 million 
a year start flowing back into the Iran- 
ian treasury and several years before 
back debts are paid up and a favorable 
economic balance reestablished. 


But no one now can say when 
any oil compromise will be reached. 
Mossadegh had gambled that the free 
world could not manage without Iran’s 
700,000 barrels a day and would there- 
fore be forced to concede his usurer’s 
terms. He lost that gamble. Stepped-up 
production by other Middle Eastern 
fields has more than compensated loss 
of Iran’s oil. The Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 
(which owns half of the Kuwait fields 
with the American Gulf interests) has 
not suffered any crippling blow: Anglo- 
Iranian stock has been steady on world 
exchanges. 
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At the same time, while Britain and 
America recognize the critical strategic 
necessity of keeping Iran in the Western 
camp as a bastion at the edge of the 
Iron Curtain, they will not concede that 
nations have a right to expropriate prop- 
erty without adequate compensation. To 
do so would start every other oil nation, 
every Western-developed mineral re- 
source abroad, to following Mossadegh’s 
lead. To give in to extreme terms would 
be to compromise incalculable billions 
in American and British overseas in- 
vestments elsewhere. It would also seri- 
ously set back the underdeveloped areas 
of the world by halting the flow of pub- 
lic and private U.S. capital to build up 
their economies. 

And yet Zahedi and the West must 
meet somewhere. 

Backed by the U.S., Britain has 
offered to recognize the principle of 
nationalization, to acknowledge that the 
oil in the ground is Iranian. Compensa- 
tion for the plant facilities—valued by 
some as high as $600 million—is not as 
great a problem. A long-term install- 
ment plan might be acceptable to both 
sides. But compensation for the British 
interest in the oil still in the ground— 
for the 40 remaining years of the British 
concession—is quite another matter. 

Some months ago, the British indi- 
cated that they would agree to a 50-50 
split of future profits—similar to ar- 
rangements now becoming usual else- 
where, in Venezuela, Saudi Arabia and 
Iraq, for instance. But Mossadegh re- 
jected this offer, along with numerous 
other fair proposals. It is the consensus 
of Western opinion that to maintain any 
stability whatsoever in the development 
of Middle Eastern oil resources, the 
50-50 concept must be maintained. Can 
we help Zahedi to “sell” that to Iran? 

There’s no $64 prize for solving 
it. There’s only an ugly threat from the 
north if it is not solved. End 





WIDE WORLD 


MAJ. GEN. FAZROLLAH ZAHEDI. He 
put out the fire—what about the embers? 
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Plan to go quail shooting again 
this year to recapture the won- 
derful thrill of hunting this 
sporting game bird. Quail are 
smart, fast and tricky... it 
takes a fine wing shot to bag 
quail. That’s why the smooth, 
effortless pointing qualities 
of the incomparable double 
barreled Model 21... supreme 
example of the art of gun 
making... mean so much. At 
the whir of wings, the beautifully 
balanced Model 21 slides easily 
to your shoulder while your eyes 
pick up and follow your bird. 


Two shots... two birds down. 
‘That happens more often . . . 





with a 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE-MARK 


MODEL 21 


THE WORLD'S FINEST SHOTGUN 


e@ Chrome-molybdenum 
steel. 

Forged frame. 

Single selective trigger. 
Barrels mechanically 
interlocked. 

Finest figured Genuine 
American Walnut Stock 
and fore-end. 

Wide choice of styles. 
Floating barrel stop... 
can’t shoot loose. 


$314.70 and up 


Price subject to change 
without notice. 


ANOTHER 
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Eight winning touchdown plays 


(Continued from page 33) 


you’re a lineman and you've just thrown 
a fine block on the opposing tackle. 

“Instead of sitting on the ground 
admiring what you’ve done,” Tatum 
teaches, “get on your feet and look for 
something else to do. Maybe somebody 
has missed a block. Go downfield and 
take that man out.” 

That’s what Maryland’s All-Ameri- 
can guard. Bobby Ward. used to do so 
outstandingly. In the 1951 Navy game. 
Navy ran back a first-quarter punt to 
score, and Maryland was behind an op- 
ponent for the first time in two years. 
Maryland came back and got up to 
Navy’s ll-yard line, third down. Big Ed 
Modzelewski, the Terrapin fullback, 
took the ball through the hole Ward 
made for him at guard. But when he got 
to the 5-vard line, there was Ward 
again, taking out the last Navy defense 
man! Big Mo scored and Maryland was 
on its way to a 40—21 win. 

“Football is just like life.” is the 
way Tatum puts it. “You have to put 
out something extra, and without being 
told.” 


Tatum has another observation 
that could be especially helpful to 
young players. 


“Don’t make the mistake,” he says, 
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Handles paper 
and forms up to 
11 inches wide 
... writes a full 
line 10 3/10 
inches wide. 


“of thinking that if every man carried 
out his assignment every play ought to 
go for a touchdown. 

“Unfortunately, some coaches teach 
this idea. Youngsters who believe it 
tend to get discouraged if their offense 
doesn’t go for long gains. They think 
they aren’t doing well and get to argu- 
ing among themselves. 

“T call any play that gains four 
yards a successful play. It doesn’t take 
much arithmetic to figure that three 
plays of four vards apiece will give you 
a first down. 

“On first and second downs—yes, a 
touchdown is the objective, but on third 
and fourth down I tell my players to get 
that yardage for a first down. And con- 
centrate especially on the blocking to 
make the play work.” 

Maryland quarterbacks, in such 
third-down situation, are coached to call 
a play that has worked earlier—not 
some new one. Maryland has a standby 
line-buck that has picked up many a 
first down in a tight spot. The quarter- 
back simply fakes giving the ball to a 
halfback, who takes off. The fullback 
then comes charging in, gets the ball 
and goes through a hole made by the 
center and two guards. Simple. yes; old, 
yes—but dependable. 





billing, 





Miracle Tab 
makes it easy to 
set up the Of- 
fice-riter for 
state- 
ments, listings. 


Tatum has several general observa- 
tions on football that he drills into his 
players off the field. He admits they 
sound a little preachy and trite, but he 
thinks they’re so important that every 
member of the Maryland squad got a 
letter on the subject during the past 
summer. 

If college kids (who abhor advice) 
can take this kind of talk, maybe any- 
body can. And just maybe it applies. 
like Tatum’s insistence on second effort. 
to a lot more than football. 
here it is: 


(nyway, 


1. Pay attention to detail. Know 
what you’re going to do and know how 
to do it. Form the habit of doing things 
correctly. This will develop poise and 
confidence and allow you to use your 
energy to greatest advantage. 

2. Be prepared. physically and 
mentally, for rugged physical contact 
and keep the pressure on your opponent 
in the game. 


3. Remember that a team’s success 
depends on its morale—on its will to 
win, and its belief it can. 

4. A team plays like it practices. 
Give every practice session all you've 
got. 


Never underestimate your op- 

! Wi he suddenly begins 
ponent! 1en he suddenly begins to 
fight from fear. his extra effort is more 
than the careless, overconfident man can 


handle. End 


This unique new office typewriter can 
handle every typing need of the business 
or professional office. And the Reming- 
ton Office-riter’s compact size and 11” 
paper capacity make it the ideal low-cost 
machine for your business typing. 

See the new Office-riter in action... 
note its superb performance, its distinc- 
tive printwork, its remarkable versatility. 

Ask your local office equipment dealer 
for a complete demonstration of the 
Office-riter today...or call at your Rem- 
ington Rand Business Equipment Center. 


Be sure to ask about convenient terms. 


A PRODUCT OF emington. Fland. 


Remington Ucerzier 


The Office-riter 
makes up to 10 
good carbon 
copies, cuts 4 
clean sharp 
stencil. 
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Stop signs at intersections are silent guardians of your safety. Never ignore them. Stop.. 


- look both ways... be sure, Avoid accidents. 


How much do reckless drivers add 
to your auto insurance bill ? 


AREFUL DRIVERS Cost less to insure 

than reckless ones. That’s why 

careful drivers save money with State 
Farm Mutual. 

It works this way. State Farm aims 
to insure only careful drivers, then 
bases its rates on the driving experi- 
ence of its own members. Careful 
driving means fewer accidents... 
fewer claims . . . makes low rates possi- 
ble for the whole State Farm family. 

If your own careful driving entitles 
you to State Farm’s low-cost “‘careful 
driver’’ insurance, it will pay you to 
talk to your local State Farm agent. 
Phone him today. He’s listed under 
“State Farm Insurance’”’ in your classi- 
fied phone book. 


Other benefits of 
State Farm membership 


1. Semi-annual premium payments. 
Wouldn’t it be easier on your budget 
to pay for your automobile insurance in 
two small payments each year, rather 
than in one lump sum? Advanced 


State Farm billing and bookkeeping 
practices make this possible for State 
Farm members—at no increase in cost. 


2. Mutual benefits. State Farm is a 
mutual company. Savings from low 
claim costs and high operating effi- 
ciency are passed on to members, who 
actually own the company, in the form 
of low insurance rates. On the other 
hand, State Farm policies are non- 
assessable. You never pay more than 
the established rate for any period. 


3. Fair, fast claim service. More than 
7,000 State Farm agents stand ready, 
day or night, to serve you in case of 
accident. Backing them are 700 field 


State Farm Insurance 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 


and wholly owned affiliates 


State Farm Life Insurance Company 
State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 


adjusters working out of 300 strategi- 
cally located offices, to speed claim 
service for all members... wherever 
they may live... wherever they may 
travel. That’s why you can rely on 
State Farm claim service. 


4. Established leadership. Since 1942 
more motorists have insured their cars 
with State Farm than with any other 
company. Today over 2,700,000 
members are in the auto company 
alone. And new applications for State 
Farm insurance are coming in on an 
average of 2,000 every working day! 
Look to State Farm for Life and Fite 
Insurance, too. See your agent! 





Home office: Bloomington, Illinois * Branch offices: Berkeley, California + St. Paul, Minnesota 
Lincoln, Nebraska « Marshall, Michigan « Dallas, Texas + Charlottesville, Virginia * Toronto, 
Ontario « Field claim offices in more than 300 principal cities. 


Hear “Cecil Brown News Commentaries” Saturdays and Sundays over Mutual Broadcasting System stations. Check local radio listings. 
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if the milk and stainless steel people have any say about it 


Growing children need plenty of 
good, wholesome milk. 

Grown-ups do, too. 

And the U. S. milk industry, now 
supplying more than 60 million 
quarts of fresh, vitamin-rich milk 
and cream a day, is doing everything 
it can to increase production ... and 
safeguard the purity and delicate 
flavor of this low-cost, body-building 
food. 

Take dairy farmers, for example. 

To guard your health, they aim for 
the lowest possible bacteria count. In 
increasing numbers, they pipe or 
pour milk as it is taken from the cows 
right into sterilized, self-refrigerat- 
ing stainless steel farm tanks (it’s 
Nickel-containing stainless steel, by 
the way). 

In these tanks, your milk is quickly 
cooled to about 38° F to protect its 
flavor. Later on —and still never 
touched by hand — it’s pumped into 
the stainless steel lined tank of an 
insulated truck. And “highballed” to 
dairies where, as you might expect, 


most of the equipment is made of 
bright, shining, Nickel-containing 
stainless steel. 

Now why all this stainless steel? 


Well, for one thing, milk doesn’t 
rust or corrode this type of stainless. 
So there’s no metal pick-up to destroy 
the delicate flavor of your milk and 
cream. 

For another thing, it doesn’t pit. 
No hideouts for germs — one reason 
bulk handling milk producers are 
able to keep their bacteria count 
down so low. 


For another thing, this stainless 
steel is easy to keep clean—a “must” 
in the milk industry. Wash it and 
scrub it as hard and as often as you 
please — put strong chemicals to it, 
harsh abrasives, live steam—stainless 
steel can take this punishment and so 


protect the purity and flavor of your 
milk. 

Stainless steel aside, there are 
more than 3000 Nickel-containing 
alloys. Nickel-containing because 
Nickel adds toughness, hardness, cor- 
rosion resistance and other special 
properties to metals with which it is 
alloyed. 


Being alloyed, Inco Nickel does its 
work unseen. That is why it is called 
“Your Unseen Friend.” 


You and “Your Unseen Friend”: Morn- 
ing, noon and night, Inco Nickel is 
always with you—helping to make your 
life easier, brighter, more pleasant, 
more worthwhile. Just how? ‘The 
Romance of Nickel,’ an interesting 
booklet, tells you. Send for your free 
copy. Write The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., Dept. 363b, 67 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


es 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 


©1953, T.I.N. Co. 
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Looking ahead 


NEWS THAT MATTERS TO CONSUMERS AND BUSINESS MEN 
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Reason: Carpenters, who are very busy in spring and summer, normally get 
less work in the fall and their bids are lower. 


DO OUTSIDE PAINTING IN OCTOBER. In most areas, weather is drier than in 
spring, and there are fewer insects to stick in fresh paint than in 
summer. One caution from the National Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Associ- 


ation: Don't paint if the temperature is to dip below 40° in 24 hours. 


bers, remember this: The best blends are wrinkle-resistant and at the 
same time can "recover" from wrinkling. To get that in dacron, for 
instance, takes a minimum 50% dacron when blended with wool or acetate, 
75% when mixed with rayon. With an orlon-rayon mix, you need 80% orlon. 





War II vets. They must make quicker, sounder decisions. Unlike the 
World War II vet, for example, they get only 120 days after discharge 
within which to sign for GI term insurance. And, unlike their predeces-— 
sors, they can't get a free "GI Bill of Rights" education in a number of 
different fields. Now, once they select a field, they can change it 
only once. 


broad-leafed weeds in your lawn. That's the advice of Agriculture De-— 
partment specialists; they recommend 2-4-D for the job. Here's their 
reasoning: If you kill broadleafs in the fall, good turf grasses will 


move into the spaces the weeds occupied; in spring, crabgrass moves in 
instead. 


freezer, especially if you don't need too big a bird. This year growers 
are tending to market turkeys early at the lighter weights; prices are 
considerably lower than you will pay nearer holiday time. 


advantage of those drops in cattle prices. Many grocers are actually 
taking a loss on these cheaper cuts, making up for it with high steak 
prices. 


CHECK FOR BARGAINS BEFORE STARTING A TRAIN TRIP. Most eastern railroads offer 
cut-rate family coach fares. And now Union Pacific has broken the rail- 
roads' solid opposition to special first-class reductions. Under U.P.'s 
new family plan for Pullman travel, only one parent pays full rail fare; 
the other parent and children under 22 pay half fare, except tots under 


5, who ride free. Trips must start on Monday, Tuesday or Wednesday. 
WOULD YOU LIKE A DRIVEWAY WHICH LASTS LONGER than your neighbor's? One which 


is less susceptible to cracking and buckling in winter, or bleeding in 
summer? You can get this by adding 5 pounds of rubber powder per ton of 
blacktop mix. For information on where to buy the powder and how to use 


it, write Natural Rubber Bureau, 1631 K St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 


MERCHANTS, DON'T RETRENCH--—SELL AGGRESSIVELY INSTEAD. In the face of the com— 
ing "settling-—down" of the economy, that's the advice leading merchan- 
dising men have for retailers. The experts' recommendations: Emphasize 
promotion, displays and shifting of departments. Put in self-service, 
but not if it inconveniences customers. Hold retrenching to slight 
tightening of credit, closer inventory control. 
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Can Wilson and Kyes win? 





(Continued from page 34) 


lie and you can quote me.” But Wilson 
and Kyes answered Vandenberg with 
facts and restraint—praised him as a 
commander, Being human, neither at- 
tended Vandenberg’s final review pre- 
ceding his retirement as Air Force Chief 
of Staff. Instead, they sent Comptroller 
W. J. McNeil, the man the Air Force 
blamed for the cut. 

The “little mutiny” was handled so 
quietly the public never really knew 
what was going on. For instance: 

Rear Adm. Homer N. Wallin. Chief 
of the Bureau of Ships, balked at revis- 
ing his shipbuilding program. The ad- 
miral was Navy, Old Style .. . long, 
honorable career, two years before re- 
tirement, a bit high and mighty. Friends 
warned him. But Wallin wrote Wilson a 
letter which, in essence, told him to 
mind his own business. 

No explosion rocked the Pentagon. 
Wilson quietly called a meeting of 
senior military people—Navy officers 
and others. After showing Wallin’s let- 
ter he asked what action, if any, seemed 
to be called for. The verdict: Wallin 
must be reassigned. 

The Navy has a peculiar way of 
saving an officer’s face while demoting 
him. Somebody hinted that he might be 
transferred to Alaska, Timbuktu, or 
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some other unlikely place .. . but had 
he any preference? Wallin asked for a 
West Coast shipyard and got it. 


Wilson’s deputy, Kyes, a gigan- 
tic fellow physically, is 47 years old, six 
feet four inches tall, and weighs 222 
pounds. He had been heralded as a vice- 
president of General Motors who had 
pushed things through with relentless 
precision. GM’s truck division had never 
earned a dollar until he took it over, 
cut down the number of models and 
put in new operating methods. The 
brass expected that every time Kyes 
opened his mouth he’d sound like a 
Texas cyclone. But it turned out that 
he was quiet and courteous, although a 
little more brusque than Wilson in his 
insistence on management methods. 

Some rabid advocates of air power 
were unable to forgive Wilson and Kyes 
for holding back Air Force spending 
while the new Chiefs of Staff made a 
fresh survey of the whole defense pic- 
ture. This resulted in some off-with-their- 
heads magazine articles. One called 
Kyes “the ugliest man in Washington 
since Lincoln.” Kyes laughed it off: 
“Why drag in Lincoln? In that respect 
I didn’t know I had a competitor.” 

Another article quoted an anony- 


mous person as saying Kyes “has ice in 
his veins ... rules by fear... .” 

Important military people respond- 
ed to this attack with a new kind of 
loyalty to their civilian chiefs. While 
the mutiny continues down among the 
Indians who are sniping from the 
bushes, and can’t be completely elimi- 
nated for four years at least, Defense 
Department reforms are under way. 

Wilson knew he had to have all 
new members on his top strategy team 
—the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He picked 
them himself with Presidential approv- 
al: Adm. Arthur Radford, chairman; 
Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, Army Chief 
of Staff; Adm. R. B. Carney, Navy 
Chief of Staff; and Gen. Nathan F. 
Twining, Air Chief of Staff. 

Now, less than two months since 
their organization, the Joint Chiefs are 
completing their pre-budget new look at 
the defense picture—striking a balance 
as between Asia and Europe and weigh- 
ing the place of a radar screen, guided 
missiles and jet fighters in our protec- 
tion against the H-bomb. 

Big moves that will affect us all 
are coming up, and we'll hear some- 
thing of them as soon as they can be 
announced, straight from the White 
House. They’ll get to the White House 
via Wilson, who, with Kyes, has been 
sitting in on meetings of the JCS. 

Besides showing that they know 
how to handle men and cope with prob- 






















here’s why... 


The JoHn C. RoBErts shoe 
is made by the world’s largest 
shoemakers. That’s why 

it is unsurpassed by any shoe 
anywhere for value. We 
welcome comparison, based 
upon quality, craftsmanship, 
fine leather, fit, comfort, style 
and long wear. Visit the 
JOHN C. RoBERTs dealer 
listed in your telephone 
directory, or write us for 

his name and address. 
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MEDICO 
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with Guaranteed BITE-PROOF 
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lems, Wilson and Kyes have persuaded 
Congress to pass a Defense Reorgani- 
zation Bill—a plan recommended by the 
Rockefeller Committee. At one stroke 
this killed off a whole bevy of boards 
and committees with attendant red tape. 

In place of all this Wilson got six 
new Assistant Secretaries, responsible 
directly to him. To fill the spots, he has 
enlisted top executives of some of the 
biggest corporations in this country— 
all men who know how to manage, cut 
waste, and get things done, 

Besides, he added to his team 12 
other distinguished business executives 
to modernize Pentagon financial man- 
agement. They hope to have a profes- 
sional accounting system in effect by 
next July, in time for another year’s 
budget, although the job of overhauling 
the Defense Department buying and 
record-keeping may take two years. Con- 
sidering the mess this multibillion dol- 
lar business had got into, you wonder 
how any team could untangle it in ten. 


Literally, this means that we will 
have the first really effective business 
control of our biggest national enter- 
prise—defense—since the days when 
George Washington kept careful figures 
in his little black notebook. 

To come back to the question we 
started with: Can Wilson and Kyes do 
it, even with their new system and their 
new expert business help? 

The General Accounting Office 
(Congressional watchdog agency on the 
spending of appropriations) hopes so, 
but has been disillusioned so often it’s 
going to wait and see. 

Senator Homer Ferguson (R.- 
Mich.), chairman of the Senate GOP 
Policy Committee, and Representative 
R. Walter Riehlman (R.-N.Y.), chair- 
man of the House Subcommittee on Mil- 
itary Operations, see it about alike: so 
far so good, they say, but there’s still a 
reasonable doubt that the military has 
surrendered the Pentagon to civilian 
control. It could be a tactical retreat. 

More and more people around 
Washington, including some pretty cyn- 
ical observers, are concluding, however, 
that Wilson and Kyes will subdue the 
dragon of inefficiency and waste, or 
at least keep him well under control. 

If they do, they'll be miracle men. 
But it begins to look as if they and 
their helpers will make solid progress. 

What can you do to help them? 
Give half an hour to writing a few let- 
ters. Write to your Senator and Con- 
gressman, Write to the Chief of Staff, 
Admiral Radford, and to the three 
Joint Chiefs—General Ridgway, Ad- 
miral Carney and General Twining. Tell 
them you applaud what Wilson and 
Kyes are trying to do in maintaining 
civilian control of Defense, and in cut- 
ting waste no matter whose toes are 
stepped on. And write a note to Wilson 
and Kyes themselves. Just address them 
at the Pentagon, Washington, D. C. Send 
them encouragement and congratula- 
tions. They’ve got it coming. End 
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Grooming Agent 
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Keep Your Hair Neat 


Ail Day this New 
Greaseless Way! 


No animal, mineral or vegetable oil 
in new Vitalis. It keeps your hair neat 
with V-7, new greaseless grooming dis- 
covery. Never a gummy film, or “oil- 
slick” look! 


Prevents Hair Dryness 


What’s more, Vitalis gives you special 
protection from annoying dryness. 
New laboratory findings show that 
even excessively dried-out hair gets 
back its normal moisture content faster 
with Vitalis than with any other lead- 
ing tonic. Try new Vitalis! 


NEW, FINER 


VITALIS® 


Hair Tonic with V-7 


Product of Bristol-Myers 
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IT’S ALL SO EASY! Free Catalog tells | 


how to ship your materials at our expense to | 


the Olson Factory, where we sterilize, shred, 


merge materials of all kinds—reclaim the valu- | 


able wool, etc., then bleach, card, spin, dye and 
‘ weave into lovely, new, deep-textured, Revers- 
ible, Double Luxury Broadloom Rugs. 


oO LS O FACTORY 


TO You / 


Hundreds of sizes to 16 ft. seamless, any length | 
Solid Colors 
18th Century 


Tweed Blends Early American Embossed 
Floral, Leaf Oriental Designs Effects 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Over 
3 million customers. We do 
not have agents or sell thru 
stores. Our 79th Year. 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
Mail Coupon or postcard 
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Blue Ridge 


(Continued from page 28) 


The early part was heavily wooded— 
and my son Gordon kept busy watch- 
ing for bears and Indians in stands of 
oak, hickory and maple. Abruptly, we 
came to the high-cliff area of Humpback 
Mountain, where the road turns in sharp 
cuts around great rocky shoulders to 
afford tremendous views over the Shen- 
andoah Valley to the Alleghenies. 

We dropped down across the broad 
James River, then south of Roanoke 
climbed again into a region of moun- 
taintop farms, past fields of corn, buck- 
wheat, cabbage and beans. Beyond the 
meadowed hollows and bald knobs, past 
the split-rail fences, weathered cabins 
and gray barns. we came to a stretch 
where the road twists under gigantic 
rock overhangs, past waterfalls and an 
occasional youngster selling wild sour- 
wood honey by the wayside. 

This was the story of one day in 
the four we traveled on and off the 
Parkway—a summer drive through riot- 
ing wildflowers—black-eyed Susan and 
yellow coreopsis, snapweed, boneset and 
blue lobelia. But there are other stories 
marked every few miles along the Park- 
way—nature trails such as lead down to 
the Cascades at Milepost 272 and old 
buildings like Mabry Mill at Mile 176, 
its great wheel turned by a stream that 
drops into a reedy pond. 

And yet not all the stories in these 
hills are marked. Flint arrowheads on 
a signal hill . . . A blighted chestnut 
in an eroded pasture .. . Smoke from a 
high-perched cabin A crossroads 
country store where word-of-mouth bal- 
lads are still heard of a Saturday night 
to the jig of fiddle. banjo or guitar. 
There’s history of another sort in the 
struggles of a few people to preserve the 
leisurely hand skills of the crafters in 
the hills and of others to save the van- 
ishing arts of the Cherokee Indians. 


Handcrafts, incidentally, are good 
souvenirs. In many roadside stores, gen- 
uine articles mingle with mass-produced 
gimcracks. There are at least three 
places, however, where you can buy 
with confidence—at the Parkway Craft 
Center near Blowing Rock, N.C., the 
craft shop at Fontana Village and the 
one at Boundary Tree Motor Court at 
Cherokee. Offerings range from Indian 
peace pipes to woven baskets and wood 
carvings, earthenware and_ colorful 
hand-woven “peasant” skirts. 

Now don’t you see why you must 
stay over here and there? Perhaps at 
luxurious Eseeola Lodge for a round of 
fine golf in the shadow of Grandfather 
Mountain at Linville. Anyway, you must 
climb to the mountain’s mile-high 
swinging bridge. Or at Rocky Knob, 
where, a turn off the Parkway carries 
you back a century, along a little coun- 
try lane into a secluded glen where log 
cabins nestle in an apple orchard. The 
cabins look rustic and they are simple; 
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ONE OF THESE 


PARAGON “de-frost-it” 





THRIFTy TWINS 


brings automatic defrosting 


to your refrigerator 


No more old-fashioned 
messy defrosting! Plugs 
in like a lamp cord. 
Sets like a clock. Cuts 
down electric bills — 
keeps food fresh long- 
er. Your choice of 2 
inexpensive models. 


{ de-fostit 5995 


complete with cord and 
plug — Use where elec- 
tric outlet is hard to reach. 





$795 
Use where outlet is easy to reach. 


THEY MUST BE GOOD! 96% of the manufac- 
turers making automatic defrosting refrigera- 
tors for food stores specify Paragon defrosters 
as standard equipment. See them at your local 
appliance, hardware or department store. 


 de-frostit 


PARAGON ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1804 Twelfth Street e Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


World's largest exclusive manufacturer of time controls 


“I was half crazy 
from torture and pain 
until Pazo gave relief!” 


says Mrs. A. W., San Antonio, Texas 
Speed — a from misery of simple piles, 
with soothing Pazo*. Acts to relieve pain, itching 
instantly. Lubricates dry, hardened parts. Helps 
prevent cracking, reduce swelling. Don’t suffer 
needless torture of simple piles. Get Pazo for 
comforting relief. Ask your doctor about it. 
Suppository form or tubes with perforated pipe. 
*Pazo Ointment and Suppositories® 


Build Your Own Business 
As Advertising Counselor 


We need advertising counselors in every community. If 
you have a friendly personality and are accustomed to 
call on business houses you can build a profitable business 
of your own. We supply everything. Start part time, 
make up to $3,000 a year. Work full time, earn $4 to 
$10,000 year. Sell best firms in town. Exclusive and semi- 
exclusive Advertising Specialties, calendars and business 
gifts. 85% of customers repeat. At least 20 hours week 
necessary. Ideal for retired, semi-retired or partially em- 
ployed. Sales training furnished. Write for full details. 


GETTIER-MONTANYE, INC. P-26, GLYNDON, MARYLAND 
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Slipping or Irritating? 

Don’t be embarrassed by loose false teeth 
slipping, dropping or wobbling when you eat, 
talk or laugh. Just sprinkle a little FASTEETH 
on your plates. This pleasant powder gives a 
remarkable sense of added comfort and secu- 
rity by holding plates more firmly. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. It’s alkaline 
(non-acid). Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 
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but they’re clean and comfortable and 
modern. Indeed, this was true of all our 
stops—with Fontana Lodge one of the 
special highlights. 


The Village is a charming vaca- 
tion resort at the southern edge of 
the Great Smokies near Fontana Dam. 
People come from all over the country 
—and I can see why—to swim or fish 
in the lake, to ride or hike the hill trails 
or just to enjoy quiet comfort in the 
radio-serviced cabins and the program 
at the bustling recreation center. 

Fontana is fun, but Cherokee is an 
experience. The Oconaluftee Indian Vil- 
lage is a faithful replica of a Cherokee 
compound of 1750. While Gordon 
launched a romance with an Indian 
maiden of four summers, his mother and 
I saw canoes being made and corn 
ground, baskets woven and pots baked. 

Our guide around the village had 
played the role of the Shawnee chief, 
Tecumseh, the previous evening—in the 
moving Indian historical drama, Unto 
These Hills. Set in an open-air amphi- 
theater against the dark background of 
the very hills where the events on stage 
took place, the show, telling the tragic 
tale of the Eastern Cherokee, was an 
interesting contrast with Horn in the 
West at Boone—which tells the story of 
the first white settlement of the hills. 


The contrast of the shows had a 
counterpart in some of the history we 
relived on our trip. Thus we drove on 
a singing summer day through quiet 
Virginia farmland—where men_ had 
fought and died in the rattling thunder 
of Manassas. We drove a mile from the 
18th Century wealth of Jefferson’s home 
at Monticello to Mitchie Tavern where 
plain folks of those days lived. We saw 
the vast massing of art treasures at the 
Biltmore estate of the Vanderbilts near 
Asheville—and that same day looked 
down from Wildcat Rocks (at Mile 241 
on the Parkway) to a tiny cabin in a 
cleared hollow where an early settler, 
Martin Caudill, raised 16 children in 
almost complete isolation, depending on 
his own crops and the game he shot. 

Another sort of contrast on the 
trip came from visits to the caverns at 
Luray with their fascinating stone for- 
ests and subterranean mirror lakes, or 
to Virginia’s lovely Natural Bridge— 
and to the Oak Ridge Atomic Energy 
Museum or the almost completely 
mechanized Reynolds cigarette factory 
at Winston-Salem. 

For natural beauty and historic in- 
terest in a tight compass, combined with 
easy driving and comfortable resorts, it 
would be hard to match our 1,800-mile 
trip anywhere else in America. 


The trip day by day 


First day: From Washington to 
Charlottesville, Va., 178 miles, 4% 
hours driving time, by Routes 50, 29, 
211, Skyline Drive through the Shenan- 
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ITHACA 


FEATHERLIGHT 
REPEATERS 


SINCE 1880 - “GREAT GUNS"! 


ITHACA GUN CO. inc. 
BOX 36, ITHACA, N.Y. 


Send 10c for big catalog 
on shooting tips and 
FEATHERLIGHT information. 
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Suburb or farm, here's the way to 
“CITY” WATER SERVICE 


Goulds Balanced-Flow Jet—a remarkable advance 
in pump engineering—automatically delivers all 
with this the water you want fo one or more taps at same time, 

within capacity. It’s self-priming, self-adjusting 


NO TANK . . . pumps fresh water directly from well. Saves 


you money, because there's no tank, fewer fittings 
Pi) mae f to buy. Compact, trouble-free . . . only one moving 
part... nocostly, bulky tank, gauges or valves to 
replace later . . . easy to install almost anyplace. 


GOULDS water systems 


Goulds Pumps Inc., Dept. PA-7, Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


Send free, 20-page booklet on Balanced-Flow 
and other Goulds Fumes. Also distributor name. 
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IF PETER PAIN KNOTS YOU UP WITH 


-Gay. Contains up to 2¥/2 


IEF, rub in _— i ents, methyl 

R FAST REL in-relieving agents, 

os » aaalonys cng ee oat widely offered rub-ins! 
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D 
EUMATISM, HEA 
a Te ean for Children. 





times more 
salicylate and menthol, tha 


OL 
r Pain due to c 
—— STRAINS. Ask for Mild 


Copyright 1951 by Thos. Leeming & Co: 


VICK! 
RUS Wi Ben: Gay 
THE ORIGINAL BAUME ANALGESIQUE 


GAGS FOR WAGS! 
Be Funny Fer Less Money! 


Speakers, Entertainers, Comedians, 
etc. Send $1 for 500 howls... 
Or send $5 and get 10 great new 
criginal monologs, plus 10 dialogs, 
plus 5 skits plus 10 parodies, plus 
5 complete gag files, etc. 


LAUGHS UNLIMITED Dept. 2 









If you believe that you have an invention, you should 
find out how to protect it. We are registered Patent 
Attorneys. Send for copy of our Patent Booklet ‘“‘How | 
to Protect Your Invention,”’ and an “Invention Record” 
form. No obligation. They are yours for the asking. } 


MCMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 


102-M Victor Building Washington 1, D.C. 106 W. 45th St. St., N. Y. 36, N. Y., JUdson 2-0373 













Rugged accurate, single-shot 
utility pistol, for all .22 cal. 
rim-fire ammunition. Safe, 


compact, flat design. Ideal ONLY FREE SAMPLE 
for tackle box, duffle bag, or $ a 5 Give names of your deolers. 
casual use. Rellable tip-up ‘ Id G 

action. Literature on request. > ZUD is sold at Grocers, 





AT YOUR 
DEALERS 


beneeenent Dept., 10* Stores 
SHERIDAN PRODUCTS INC: 


Dept. 403-K Racine, Wis. 


MANY NEVER | 
SUSPECT CAUSE 
OF BACKACHES | 


Nagging backache, loss of pep and energy, head- | 
aches and dizziness may be due toslowdown of kidney 
function. Doctors say good kidney function is very 
important to good health. When some everyday con- 
dition, such as stress and strain, causes this im- 
portant function to slow down, many folks suffer | 
nagging backache—feel miserable. 

Don’t neglect your kidneys if these conditions 
bother you. Try Doan’s Pills—a mild diuretic. Used 
successfully by millions for over 50 years. It’s amaz- 
ing how many times Doan’s give happy relief from 


SATINLAC® 
newer than shellac or varnish 
these discomforts—help the 15 miles of kidney tubes 


and filters flush out waste. Get Doan’s Pills today! Write for Leaflets F-10 UNITED STATES PLYWOOD coRr., w Y. 6 











doah National Park, 33 and 29. We 
saw the Manassas battlefields, Bull Run 
itself and the Rappahannock, Luray 
Caverns; and Monticello, Ash Lawn, 
Mitchie Tavern, University of Virginia 
and Tarleton’s Oak at Charlottesville. 
Stayed at the Monticello Hotel. 

Second day: To Rocky Knob, Va., 
226 miles in 64% hours, not counting 
major stops, via 250, Blue Ridge Park- 
way, 60, 11, 130, 501, Parkway, 460, 221, 
Parkway—through the George Wash- 
ington and Jefferson National Forests. 
We stayed at Rocky Knob Cabins. 
Lexington we saw Washington and Lee 
University, Virginia Military Institute 
and the graves of Robert E. Lee and 
Stonewall Jackson; Natural Bridge, 
Thunder Ridge and Peaks of Otter. 

Third day: To Linville, N. C., 154 
miles in six hours—Parkway, 421, Park- 
way and 221. We stayed at Eseeola 
Lodge. We saw Mabry Mill, the Puckett 
Cabin, Wildcat Rocks, the Cascades, 
Blowing Rock and the Parkway Craft 
Center at Moses H. Cone Memorial 
Park: back later to the Horn in the 
West historical drama at Boone. 

Fourth day: To Cherokee, N. C., 
186 miles in 5 hours—19, Parkway, 221, 
Parkway, 70 and 19—via Asheville and 
Soco Gap. ‘i at Boundary Tree 
Motor Court. Saw Grandfather Moun- 
tain, Flat we k, Mount Mitchell, 
Craggy Gardens overlooks, Biltmore Es- 
tate near Asheville, Lake Junaluska, 
Heintooga Ridge mile-high overlook, 
Unto These Hills drama at Cherokee. 

Fifth day: To Fontana Village, 
N. C., 89 miles in 4 hours—19, 129 and 
288—through Nantahala National For- 
est. Stayed at Fontana Lodge. We saw 
Oconaluftee Indian village, Indian craft 
shop and summer school, Fontana Dam, 

Sixth day: To Gatlinburg, Tenn., 
151 miles in 544 hours—288, 129, 73 and 
25W, 441, 411 and 71. Stayed at Moun- 
tain View Hotel. Saw Fort Loudoun 
Lake, Oak Ridge Atomic-Energy Mu- 
seum. 

Seventh day: To Winston-Salem, 
N. C., 304 miles in 84 hours—441, 19A, 
276, 64 and 158—across the Great 
Smokies and Pisgah National Forest. 
Stayed at the Robert E. Lee Hotel. Saw 
black bears, Clingmans Dome and a 
pioneer homestead, Pigeon Gap, Lake 
Lure, Bottomless Pools and Chimney 
Rock. 

Eighth day: To Lynchburg, Va.— 
158 and 29—135 miles in 3 hours. 
Stayed at Hotel Virginian. We saw the 
Home Moravian Church and Graveyard 
and the R.J. Reynolds tobacco factory 
at Winston-Salem; the Dan River tex- 
tile mills at Danville, Va. Tobacco sales 
go on throughout this area in the fall. 

Ninth day: Back to Washington, 
D. C., 224 miles in 6 hours—460, 24, 60, 
15 through fertile Amish country, and 
29. En route, we saw the site of Lee’s 
Civil War surrender to Grant at the re- 
constructed McLean House at Old Ap- 
pomattox Courthouse and markers show- 
ing respective headquarters, where the 
last shot was fired, etc. End 
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Marriages 
(Continued from page 31) 


“Money sense is hard for some to 
acquire and can be the cause of sense- 
less, petty bickering. We now have 
some definite rules regarding expenses. 
Among them are to pay bills promptly 
and never buy large items without dis- 
cussion, We have also learned that a lit- 
tle extra pocket money for each gives 
added self-respect.” 

Many found an allowance plan best 
from the viewpoint of preserving trust, 
on the one hand, and pride, on the 
other. As a South Dakota woman put it: 

“My husband gives me my weekly 
‘pay’ on the same day he receives his, 
and with the same dignity. He doesn’t 
ask me what I’m going to do with it. 
Does his boss ask him? I know how 
much I'll have and I budget my personal 
allotment as I choose. This plan even 
takes care of those little secrets, not 
serious, but present in most marriages, 
such as the denting of a car fender or 
some lost article which you'd like to re- 
place to ‘save face’.” 


Others had found a joint bank 
account best for them. 
ee Though most readers recog- 


nized the “in-law” problem, few could 
suggest any solution except “live in your 
own home.” Says Mrs. Elizabeth Buck- 
ley, of California, “If it is absolutely 
necessary that two or three generations 
live together, only tolerance and love 
can find the way to peace.” 

e e Sex. according to some readers, 
has been overemphasized in its impor- 
tance to a happy marriage. Others felt 
that if a husband and wife could reach 
a harmonious relationship in_ other 
fields, sex problems would solve them- 
selves. But the majority agreed with a 
Wisconsin woman who wrote: 

“A happy marriage can’t be built 
without a sex life that is satisfying to 
both partners. And a satisfying sex life 
is more dependent on the wholesome at- 
titudes of each other towards sex than 
upon any other single factor. There is 








“I keep a chapter ahead of her.” 
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“I know it’s my evening off—but I just remembered this is 
the day of the week I put Drano in all the drains!” 


Day or night, dangerous sewer germs lurk in your drains. 
No liquid disinfectant can budge the muck they breed in. 
It takes Drano to unclog drains and keep them running free 
and clear. Use Drano once a week—every week. Won't 
harm septic tanks. Makes them work better. Get Drano 
today at your grocery, drug or hardware store. Also avail- 


able in Canada. 


When 
Autumn 
comes to 


NEW YORK 
CITY 


—why don’t you come, too? 
You'll find the weather ideal 


6 ie for doing the town... new 
shows arriving in droves on 
Broadway ...and all the rest 

of the new season’s fun is 

just a stone’s throw from the 


convenient Commodore. 
Many bedrooms air- 


conditioned and equipped 
with television. 


SPECIAL ENTRANCE FOR MOTORISTS 


Separate registration 
desk, too! 


HOTEL 














See.. ear. Compare 


WITH ANY OTHER ORGAN 





| AMERICA’S FINEST ELECTRONIC ORGAN 


No other organ offers so much for the money 
. in tone, performance and.musical variety. 

Compare with all other organs, electric or elec- 

tronic, and you'll agree! For home, church or 
school. Easy to play . . . easy to own! 


Write for NEW FREE BOOKLET— 
\ “HOW TO CHOOSE AN ORGAN" 


et \ A helpful analytical guide to aid individuals 

“= \\. and organ committees in avoiding com- 

on mon pitfalls...to help assure selection of 

most satisfactory organ for your purpose. 

See your dealer y; write CONNSONATA, 

, Division of Conn Lrd., Dept. 
1070 Elkhart, a 
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His eyes say, “You 


And he seems to know he can count 
on you for exactly the kind of care 
he needs. This you can give him — 
easily, safely — with Sergeant’s Dog 
Care Products. Sergeant’s VITAPETS 
(Vitamin Capsules), for example, 
help guard his health and promote 
the growth of sturdy bones and teeth. 
Vitapets are veterinarian-tested. Like 









If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some 
Church, Lodge, Club, School, etc., in your town 
= will be interested in this modern Folding 
fanquet Table. Write for Catalog and special 
discounts to institutions and organizations. 


IF YOU SUFFER 
PAIN ” aeomca 


"FAST 
REVEF with 


the way thousands of 
physicians and dentists recommend. 


HERE’S WHY ... Anacin is like a doctor's 
prescription. That is, Anacin contains not 
just one but a combination of medically 
proved active ingredients. No other product 
gives faster, longer-lasting relief from pain 
of headache, neuralgia, neuritis than Anacin 
tablets. Buy Anacin® today! 
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ald SOONRCS COCIPS! COA! 


Sergeants dog care products 


FCLDING BANQUET TABLES 





can count on me” 


the products for fleas, worms, skin 
irritation and nearly every common 
ailment. Relied on by dog owners for 
78 years. FREE: Sergeant’s Dog Book, 
a valuable guide to the care, feed- 
ing and training of your dog. At 
drug or pet counters— 
or write to Sergeant’s, 
Richmond 20, Virginia. 








ll Send You This Handsome 


SAMPLE CASE- FREE 


and Show You How to Make 


Up to $15.00 in a Day 
WRITE for this FREE Tailoring 
Sample Case packed with 150 beau- 
tiful, big-value suit and overcoat 
fabrics. Take orders from friends, 
fellow - workers, others, for fine 

uality, made-to-measure clothes. 
Pocket | big cash profits in advance. 
Because wearing our suits and over- 
coats brings more orders, we make it easy 
for you to get your own clothes without le cost. No 
rience is He ot SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 
, SEND. NO ) MONEY. Rush your name, address, and age—t« odayi 
3. C. FIELD & SON, INC. Harrison & Throop Sts. 
DEPT. B-1710 CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


»~ RIGHT FROM DETROIT 
BECOMES THIS AMAZING 
MOTORCADE 
BARGAIN 











eo lan 
y plane ~ awed. 
sheets hibit! 


order now! BITTE rere Ree 5043 | 
2605 Elmhurst, Detroit 6, Mich. 








no place for selfishness or false modesty 
in the marriage relationship. . . . De- 
sire for and attitude toward children 
make a crucial point here. Both must be 
willing to accept the pregnancy that 
followed too close after the last baby as 
much as if it occurred as planned.” 

ee Among the letters, such in- 
tangibles as “honesty,” “faith in each 
other,” “courtesy,” “maturity” and “con- 
sideration” were mentioned repeatedly 
with the rewards to be reaped by these 
attitudes. But a number of readers 
agreed with an Indiana housewife who 
advised engaged couples: 

“Don’t expect too much from mar- 
riage. It is not a Heaven of Eternal 
Happiness; it is a down-to-earth work- 
ing union of two very human people, 
having both faults and virtues.” On the 
other hand, she continues: “Don’t go 
into marriage expecting to seek a di- 
vorce if things don’t pan out. . . . Such 
reservations handicap it from the be- 
ginning.” 

Those were the suggestions most 
frequently offered. There were, however, 
a number of points worth passing on 
which were mentioned by only a few 
readers. Among them: 

“First and foremost, banish the 
thought that this marriage might not 
work. If you go about with even a sus- 
picion that it won’t, it might not, sure 
enough.” 

“Laugh, and the family will laugh 
with you, or at you. Good humor is good 
medicine which can prevent a slight ir- 
ritation from becoming a _ contagious 
family rash.” 

“Avoid those words of finality 
which prod sleeping antagonisms: She 
‘always’ is away when he comes home; 
he ‘never’ remembers her birthday.” 

“Praise often and sincerely. We 
thrive on appreciation. There is no mis- 
understood husband or wife who is ap- 
preciated at home.” 

“Being happy in marriage is first 
of all being happy about it and express- 
ing it in actions and words and in an 
ever-reafirming inner conviction.” 

“Have a little game called ‘What’s 
wrong with us?’ Listen carefully—you'll 
learn much about yourself that’s true, 
but not too flattering.” 

“Surprise is something wonderful 
for married happiness. Too frequently 
married couples become bored with each 
other, routine becomes dullness and 
happiness fades as a pattern of mon- 
otony sets in. A small gift that isn’t ex- 
pected, a sudden decision to eat out— 
little things, but so enjoyable as a con- 
diment sprinkled over daily living.” 

In all, the most remarkable thing 
about the entire response was the fact 
that, even though we solicited comment 
on the darker side of matrimony, only 
one letter in fifty could have been char- 
acterized as unhappy. 

This, we feel, is a tribute. Not only 
does it reflect well on the human effort 
to get along together as individuals. It 
speaks high praise for that portion of 
the U.S. which we claim for an audience 
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ymenol 


LAXATIVE 
Saves Wear 
and Tear 
on You 






Tiveuns is a mild laxative that 
gently urges your system to become 
regular again. You take less and less 
as time goes on — one reason sugar- 
free Zymenol helps break laxative 
habit. Thousands of doctors rec- 
ommend Zymenol, the lubricating 
laxative with healthful brewers 
yeast, for children and adults. 





At your 
drug store... 


economy size, 


ee ~ only $125 
Fora Wealth of Health 


Now ... Handy tablets and 8S 


tasty granules, too. Ask your 


druggist for Zymelose. (If con- 
stipation still persists, see your >) 
doctor. ) 

Write for free information. 


OTIS E.GLIDDEN & CO., Inc.,Waukesha 2,Wis. 







High School Course 


LMU Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Course 
equivalent to resident school work — prepares for college 
entrance exams. Standard H. S. texts supplied. Diploma, 
Credit for H. S. subjects already completed. Single subjects if 
desired. High school edueation is very important for advancement 
in business and industry and socially. Don't be handicapped all 

our life. Be a High Schoo! graduate. Start your training now. 
‘ree Bulletin on request. No obligation 


AmericanSchool, Dept, H-798 Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 








YOU may have 


Pin-Worms 


and not know it / 





Fidgeting, nose-picking and a 
tormenting rectal itch are often 
telltale signs of Pin-Worms... 
ugly parasites that medical experts say in- 
test one out of every three persons ex- 
amined. And once started, Pin-Worms 
often spread rapidly through entire families. 
To get rid of Pin- Worms, these pests must 
not only be destroyed, but destroyed in 
the large intestine where they live and 
multiply. That's exactly what Jayne’s P-W 
tablets do... and here’s how they do it: 
First—a scientific coating carries the tab- 
lets into the bowels before they dissolve. 
Then—Jayne’s modern, medically-ap- 
proved ingredient goes right to work— 
kills Pin-Worms quickly and easily. 
Don’t take chances with this dangerous, 
contagious condition. At the first sign of 
Pin-Worms, ask your druggist for genuine 
Jayne’s P-W Vermifuge . . . the small, 
easy-to-take tablets perfected by famous 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, specialists in worm 
remedies for over 100 years. 


JAYNE’S'P%\for Pin-Worms | 
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—those communities clean and _ un- 
crowded enough to breed strong. healthy 
family relationships. But further—and 
most important—it offers to young 
couples everywhere hope in a future 
together. Happy marriage is the rule. 
not the exception. End 


Winning Letters 

These are the persons whose “Hap- 
py Marriage” letters were judged best 
by Town JOURNAL: 

First prize, $25: Mrs. T. M. Me- 
Mahan, Washington. 

Second prize, $15: Mrs. Henry 
Hilles. Pennsylvania. 

Third prize, $10: \rs. 
Kempf. Minnesota. 

Fifty prizes, $1 each: Mrs. Har- 
old Hetzel, South Dakota: Mrs. Forrest 
Hull, Indiana; Mrs. Alberta Ballheim, 
Colorado; D. A. Rue, Ohio: Mrs. Leon- 
ard Lewis. Michigan; Mrs. A. J. Price. 
Iowa; Frank E,. Hancock. Texas: Mrs. 
Freda Skinner, New York: Mrs. D. J. 
Georges. New York; Chalmers H. Go- 
shorn, Maryland; Mrs. Julia Mackay. 
New Jersey: Mrs. Mary H. Easterly. Il- 
linois; J. Ervin Condit. Idaho: Mrs. 
John O. Burgess, Tennessee: Mrs. M. H. 
Pancost, Michigan; Mrs. Rosemarie M. 
Kinney. Washington; Mrs. Matthew R. 
sickley, Illinois; Mrs. Cleo Betts, Kan- 
sas; Mrs. A. C. Engel, Iowa: Paul A. 
Tanner, Wisconsin; Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
\. Kehle, New Mexico: Mrs. Velma 
Steakley, Colorado; Pfc. and Mrs. R. 
Pownall, Texas; Mrs. J. Duane Squires, 
New Hampshire; Mrs. Lois C. Dicks, 
Michigan; Mrs. Annie Anderson, Texas; 
June D. Barnes, Maryland: Mrs. Claude 
C. Marr, Nebraska; Mrs. Thomas Smart. 
Florida; Mrs. Ernest W. Cassidy. Mis- 
souri; Arlington Cline, Ohio: Oliver O. 
Marksbury, Iowa; Mrs. John T. Camp- 
bell, Wisconsin; Betsy and Jack Millar. 
North Carolina; Mrs. Robert E. 
Schworm, Massachusetts: Albert O. 
Weekly, Oregon. 

The $1 prizewinners included 14 
persons who asked that their names be 
withheld. 
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“TI don’t know what to build!” 





MENTHOLATUM QUICKLY 
RELIEVES HEAD-COLD 





men 
over 


45 


More than six times as many 
men of your age will die of 
lung cancer this year as died 
in 1933, according to official 
reports. Though our research 
scientists are making every 
effort to discover the reason 
for this increase, they still 
don’t know the answer. 

They do know, however, 
that the lives of over half of 
those who will develop lung 
cancer can be saved...if they 
get proper treatment while 
the disease is still in the 
silent stage, before any 
symptoms have appeared. 
That is why we urge you to 
have a chest X-ray every six 
months when you have your 
regular health check-up... 
no matter how well you may 
feel. Only an X-ray can de- 
tect the “silent shadow”. It 
is your best insurance 
against death from lung 
cancer, 

For more information 
about this or any form of 
cancer, call our nearest office 
or simply address your let- 
ter to “Cancer” in care of 
your local Post Office. 


American 
Cancer 
Society 
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You think you have a school problem? 





(Continued from page 27) 


town was lit by flames roaring up from 
the tarred roof of the “safe” brick 
junior and senior high school. For six 
hours the dejected townspeople watched 
firemen fight the fire. Officials estimated 
damage at 90%. Classes were resumed 
in the American Legion hall and an old 
one-room school. 

Flagler had been struck more than 
its fair share of blows. Other people 
might have given up in despair; after 
all, the town could have put up with the 
makeshift facilities. But that wasn’t the 
way the school board judged the tem- 
per of the community. 

The members, four farmers and a 
businessman, set an election on a tax 
levy that would raise $200,000 for a 
school in one year. This way the town 
wouldn’t have to wait for investors to 
buy bonds. A 75% majority was re- 
quired for approval. 

The proposed levy was unprece- 
dented. Citizens gulped as they consid- 
ered its size. State, county and town 
taxes were already high. With the addi- 
tional tax, typical tax bills for the year 
would jump from $229 to $518 for a 
town resident, and from $440 to $1,251 
for a farmer. 


On election day, 607 people went 
to the polls. It was a record vote. The 
tally was 407 for the levy and 198 
against. That figured out to 67% in 
favor of the tax—8% short of the re- 
quired 75%. 

Disheartened proponents of the 
school admitted they didn’t know which 
way to turn. “What Next?” was the title 
of a front-page editorial in the Flagler 
News. Parents asked: “Will we have to 
move somewhere else to educate our 
children?” 

But outsiders were amazed that 
67% of the voters favored the levy. 
Businessmen reconsidered. In _ recent 
years, there had been profitable wheat 
crops. Could a bond issue be sold within 
the school district itself? Would the 
citizens buy their own bonds? That, too, 
was a novel idea. But it might work! 

The school board grabbed at the 
straw. Quickly they appointed a bond 
cempaign committee and set a goal of 
$120,000. They figured that sum plus 
insurance money on the high school 
would be enough for a simple building 
for 12 grades. 

Within three weeks, the goal had 
been reached. Final sales figures for the 
3% bonds totaled $122,000 to 150 per- 
sons. That was an average of $800 
apiece. One business firm bought $20,- 
000 worth of the bonds. Twenty-two 
persons invested from $1,000 to $5,000. 

“It was very simple,” said A. E. 
Creighton, drive chairman. “Just a mat- 
ter of telling people we needed their 
help.” 

But the bond victory led to new 
uncertainties. Could the board build an 


adequate school for the available bond 
and insurance money, $172,000? 

Right off, the board decided to act 
as general contractor. As a public body, 
rather than a private builder operating 
for profit, the board was exempt from 
sales and other taxes on the purchases 
of materials. The move saved $10,000 
and eliminated the contractor’s profit. 

But that was only the first round in 
a grim battle against costs. Board mem- 
bers used their own trucks and those of 
volunteers to cut the cost of hauling 
gravel by $1,500. 

For the roof, the board bought 
metal panels that served also as a ceil- 
ing. They avoided such luxuries as glass 
bricks, bought standardized door and 
window frames and substituted pine for 
oak in shelving. 


The job was completed with the 
available money. The architect, R. 
Ewing Stiffler, estimated the cost at $8 
per square foot as compared with $14 
for new Denver schools. 

Nevertheless, the school is not only 
adequate but attractive. Students are 
proud of the buff-brick building on its 
four-acre plot at the edge of town. A 
block long, it stands on slightly different 
levels that avoid monotony. 

The students are still exclaiming at 
the gleaming asphalt tile, the size of the 
windows, the fluorescent lighting, the 
spacious rooms and halls. 

Off a study hall, they found a libra- 
ry with magazines, newspapers, 800 
books, leather armchairs and a walnut 
table. Paid for by contributions, the li- 
brary was a memorial to the 13 children 
killed in the plane crash. 

Looking back on the fight for the 
school, board member Ralph Clapp 
said: “It was the tragedy that united the 
people and made them determined to go 
through with the school plans.” 

Sometimes a community, like an 
individual, can find hidden strength 
within. End 
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Are our schools 
ready for them? 


In our community this year more children than ever before z 
are starting to school. Are they going to get the best educa- + 
tion we can provide? Are we going to have enough teachers, ec 
books and equipment to go round? Are our children going 

to get, in kind and quality, the education that is traditionally : 
the heritage of American boys and girls? It’s up to YOU! Z° 
Your children deserve the best possible education — but only eS 
you can get it for them! 













Here’s how you can 
help our schools! 


Clip out and mail the coupon below. FREE 
booklet entitled “How Can Citizens Help Their 
Schools” will be mailed to you, promptly. 
Booklet shows you how to help your child get 
the best education possible. Cut out this 
coupon Now! Mail it Today! 
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Better Schools 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me free booklet “How Can 
Citizens Help Their Schools?” 
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STEAM HEAT thermostatically 
controlled 
WORK AND LIVE IN COMFORT AND SAFETY 


Be Fn ay rine 


No Open Coils ii | i 
Be 

a 
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No Fumes ead 


No Fans 
No Boilers 
No Piping 


Roll this sturdy, electrically heated steam 
radiator anywhere on the farm. It's a self- 
contained heating unit you can depend 
on. Built by heating experts for a lifetime 
of trouble-free service. Heated by immer- 
sion-type elements and automatically con- 
trolled by the finest thermostats made, 
Antifreeze prevents radiator freezing when 
not in use. $60. to $89. 


Ideal for Bedrooms * Bathrooms ®* 


Nurseries * Utility Rooms * Workshops * 
Tool Sheds * Sun Porches * Brooder Houses 
* Milk Rooms * Camps 


“¢ BURNHAM Portable +v 
o¢ STEAM RADIATOR 22>v 


Electrically Heated 
Buy Burnham and Get the BEST! 


[----------------— 
| Burnham Corporation, Box 351 | 
Electric Radiator Dept. P-103 | 
Zanesville, Ohio | 
| Please send folder telling all about the | 
Burnham Electric Steam Radiators. 









The fasteacting 
aid in preventing 
and relieving 
Travel Sickness. 
for Adults & Children 


oO. 
THE WORLD OVER © MED suis 








SEAL UP DRAFT CRACKS 


EASY! Handles Tl 1 W it 
like putty, hardens | S= 
into wood. Keeps ~ 
out drafts, dust, 






ashes and insects. © 
Just press into 
cracks and let dry. © 





Stop oe Lldaking with 
 iust a drop of 3-IN-ONE oil 





Modern 


| living 


New things for you, 


| your family and friends 





RATTAN PLANTERS, hand-woven, 
are at home in any decorating scheme. 
Removable, bronze plastic liners are 5” 
| wide, 3” deep. Different lengths: 5”, 
| $1.50; 814”, $1.95; 1614” with two liners, 
$2.95. Miller Curio Co., Dept. WP, 
256 E. Congress St., Tucson 1, Ariz. 








en See =) 


IMPORTED HUNTING KNIFE, with 
safety guard staghorn handle, has a 
bone-saw on the back of a 514” stain- 
less tool-steel blade. Finest Swiss 
materials and craftsmanship; cowhide 
sheath. $6.95. Abbeon Supply Co., 
179-33 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica 32, N.Y. 





TWO-WAY GRAVY LADLE has warm- 
| er to keep gravy piping hot. Lean gravy 
pours through dripless spout that ex- 
tends to bottom of ladle, fat gravy 
over lip on other side. Wrought-iron 
| stand, white or green ladle. $3.95. Sub- 
urban Studio, Dept. B35, Maywood, Ill. 





Pease 


Pathfinder. ..the 


‘Town Journal 





You can always be sure TOWN 
JOURNAL will be welcomed and en- 
joyed by your family and friends. 


Coming issues of Pathfinder, 
the TOWN JOURNAL, will 


@ Inform, instruct, inspire and en- 


tertain. 


@ Serve readers’ needs in Work, 
Play, Love and Worship. 


@ Select the significant news events 
and explain their future effect on 
business, communities, family life 
and income. 


@ Help Americans live a finer, fuller, 
easier and better life. 


TOWN JOURNAL is designed 
for folks who are interested in their 
homes, their families, their home 
towns and their nation in the fullest 
sense. And, Pathfinder, the TOWN 
JOURNAL will always have the cour- 
age to fight for whatever preserves a 
free, sound, and forward-moving 
America. 


To enjoy TOWN JOURNAL 
regularly (in case you aren't already) 
or to send a gift that will please 
your friends and relatives, merely fill 
in the convenient coupon below and 


mail it TODAY! 


thfinder. ..the 


Please send ‘Then Journal 


“eo 





Name. 

Address. 

| pean ae 
For 

1 year $1 (2 3 years $2 2) 


5 years for ONLY $3 () 


(Add 50¢ a year for Canadian and 
foreign postage) 


$—_Enclosed at TOWN JOURNAL'S Risk 


on AIL TODAY TO 
‘own Journal BUSINESS OFFICES 
230 WEST WASHINGTON SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 5, PENNSYLVANIA 


TOWN JOURNAL 
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For modern living ... 
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mos 
COOKBOOK RACK holds recipe or 
cookbook upright for easy reading, out 


of cook’s way. Prevents soiled books. 
Folds flat for storage. Bright red 





figure on smooth aluminum; 8” high, 
6” wide. $1.25. J. Moore Sales, Dept. 
Waco, Tex. 


PF, 1526 Austin Ave., 





GIVE HURRICANE LAMPS for a long 
lasting gift. They’re inexpensive, too— 
$3.25 a pair. Graceful glass chimney, 
on dark green or black iron base, 
stands 9” high. Comes with hand-dipped 
candles. New England General Store, 
Dept. S2, Plain St., Millis, Mass. 





COMBINATION SHAKER-MILL 
from Italy has new twist—tilt for salt, 
grind for pepper. Tempered steel mill 
adjusts for fine or coarse grind. Light or 
dark finish Italian hardwood; 61,” high. 


$4.95. Spice Magic Corp., Dept. Bl, 
Balto. & Union Ave., Lansdowne, Pa, 
OCTOBER, 1953 








Detroit homemaker wins honors in competition with expert cooks 


Wins Top Cooking Honors in First Competition 


Little Margaret Stephens looks 


| mighty interested in her mother’s 


prize ribbons! Last year Mrs. Robert 


| Stephens entered her very first cook- 


ing contest—at the big Michigan 
State Fair ... and she walked away 
with a first and a second prize! 


Mrs. Stephens is a new winner, 
who knows a secret of many long- 
time champions—Fleischmann’s Ac- 
tive Dry Yeast! “‘It’s tops,”’ she says. 





INFORMATION 


“Greyhound helps me 


in my business” 
—writes Mr. David Lopez, Detroit, Mich. 


“T’m a sales engineer, and I travel 
all around the Midwest. 
“Greyhound schedules give me 
the convenience of my own car... 
but none of the driving strain or 
parking problems. It’s actually a 
pleasure to make business trips by 


Greyhound.” 
For FREE Pictorial Map of 
U. -, write yhound 


Dept. PA- 10-53, 71 W. Lake St. 
Chicago L Ilinois 


GREYHOUND 











*‘Always gives me grand results!”’ 


The speediest, handiest yeast ever 
—that’s what top cooks say. Out of 
9,449 prize winners surveyed, over 
90% prefer Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast. It’s way ahead of old-style 
cake yeast—keeps for months. Now 
when you bake at home, it’s con- 
venient to use yeast. But use the best 
—look for the label that says Fleisch- 
mann’s Active Dry Yeast. 





cau FORNIA 


HERE IS SUNNY WINTER MAGIC! 
SEE IT IN OUR FREE COLOR FOLDER 


Clear, bal my, beautiful San Diego is THE REAL 
Southern California. From sea to mountains to 
desert to the charm of nearby Old Mexico, it 
offers you magic vacation days all winter long. 
it pictured in our free, colorful 
folder... and head for lovely San 
Diego, California, this winter. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT! 


All types of accommodations. No extra cost 
to visit San Diego on many air, rail and 
bus tickets. 


Pern eer ——_— a a om 


Fill in and moil to: San Diego-California Club 
499 W. Broadway, San Diego 1, California, Room 275 I 





NAME ——_— $< $$ ' 


ADDRESS 


a i 
1 will come by C) Avte...0 Trein...C) Air... Bus 
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Dogs need the chewing 
exercise they get from 
MILK-BONEDOG BISCUITS. 
Hard, crunchy MILK- 
BonE helps keep their 
teeth clean,gums healthy. 
Supplies vital nourish- 
ment, too. 

Whatever your dog eats, he 
needs MILK-BONE DOG 
BISCUITS, too! The orig- 
inal bone-shape biscuit. 







4S ae eee SSS See ee eee 


National Biscuit Company, Dept. PF-10 FREE 
Milk-Bone Bakery SAMPLE 
446 E. 10th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


Send me free MILK-BONE DOG BISCUITS. Also Book- 
let: “‘How to Care for and Feed Your Dog.’’ (Paste 
coupon on postcard if you wish.) 


This offer good in United States only g 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 1 


—— SAVE MONEY !———_- 
ORDER FREE SEWING BOOK 


“1953 Pattern Service for Sewing with Cotton 
Bags,” 24 pages, tells how to make fashionable 
clothing and household items from thrifty cot- 
ton sacks. You SAVE container costs when 
you buy products in Cotton Bags. Send post- 
card today. 


National Cotton Council, Box 76, Memphis, $ Tenn. 

















a | ALUMNI 
Omen, mem Wmiamen. 


Before you choose, be sure to GET 
THE FACTS about Schult mobile 
homes. Write or wire Dept. 6910 


_SCHULT Corp., ELKHART, IND. 





Enjoy quick relief and speedily re- 
move aching corns with soothing, 
pear protective, world- 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads! 
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Symbol of hope for ailing millions 





(Continued from page 25) 


his bed or the scrutiny of his watchers, 
the patient may get up and leave—and 
never return! 

The Clinical Center’s laboratories 
are the last word, may be made larger 
or smaller as needed. Each has an es- 
cape hatch for hurried exit in case vola- 
tile chemicals explode. Each has a wide- 
headed shower whose big pull ring can 
be found quickly, even by an acid-blind- 
ed researcher. 


Diseases to be investigated at 
the Clinical Center are mainly the 
chronic disorders which strike sooner or 
later at almost every American home. 

Science has made _ tremendous 
strides against the infectious diseases, 
the flaring epidemic scourges and the 
Black Deaths that once spread panic. 
But it has made relatively little headway 
against the chronic destroyers. 

Heart disease, cancer, kidney di- 
sease, diabetes, and a fearsome train 
of other diseases kill nearly a million 
Americans each year, Authorities esti- 
mate that about 25 million, almost one 
sixth of the population, suffer some dis- 
ability from chronic illness, while 1.5 
million are invalids. The direct cost of 
mental disease alone is calculated at 
around $1 billion a year. 

The scientists in the National In- 
stitutes have mapped out some tough 
problems to study, such as atheroscler- 
osis—one of many forms of circulatory 
and heart diseases, the greatest killers 
of them all; arthritis, the No. 1 crip- 
pler; high blood pressure; congestive 
heart failure; metabolic disorders; 
glandular affections; and, of course, 
cancer. 

Step into the laboratories of the 
Institutes where these problems are be- 
ing explored. You see an expert on cells 
—a cytologist—at an electron micro- 
scope. Magnified thousands of times, a 
single red blood cell in a narrow blood 
vessel looks like an enormous dark is- 
land in a broad river. From the river’s 
banks extend vast landscapes full of 
mountains and lakes—a trackless terri- 
tory hiding deeper mysteries than the 
jungles of Brazil. 

That territory, says the cytologist 
who has peered for 20 years at whole 
worlds less in circumference than the 
point of a pin, is a section of a glomeru- 
lus, a portion of a kidney. Somewhere 
in that section, sliced thinner than the 
thinnest tissue paper, there might be a 
clue to an unconquered disease. 

In a room nearby, a young man 
watches an automatic radioactivity 
counter. On a glass disk is a ghost of 
a film, a quantity of a substance so 
small as to be unweighable, yet radio- 
active enough to influence the counter. 
It was patiently extracted from the urine 
of a dog which had been given a cancer- 
producing chemical “tagged” with a 
radioactive isotope. The count revealed 


what proportion of the chemical the 
dog had retained. 

You see white-coated men and 
women synthesizing new chemicals. 
Others are testing plant alkaloids for 
properties that may slow the quickened 
heart, deaden pain, allay a burning 
fever, destroy a lethal microbe. 


At Bethesda, there are 2,700 work- 
ers, including 450 senior scientists and 
another 950 persons engaged in active 
research. Other workers in the field— 
from California to New York and some 
in foreign countries—bring the total 
staff of the National Institutes to 3,200. 
There are also numerous visiting scien- 
tists and research fellows, including 
Nobel Prize winners from around the 
world. Nor is all of the Institutes’ work 
done here. With grants, the Institutes 
support about one fourth of all research 
in the nation’s medical schools. 

Bit by bit, by devoted study—at 
Bethesda, the Rockefeller Institute, the 
Mayo Clinic, Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
the Leahy Clinic, the Boston Children’s 
Hospital, the Sloan-Kettering Memorial 
Hospital, the Pasteur Institute; in Eng- 
land, Germany, India, Australia; in 
front of and behind the Iron Curtain— 
knowledge is accumulated laboriously. 

The scientific papers of the Nation- 
al Institutes alone fill five fat volumes 
each year. 

Each paper—frequently the work 
of years or a whole lifetime—discloses 
another piece discovered in the great 
jigsaw puzzle of life. Often these pieces 
fall together in strange and wonderful 
ways. 

For instance, it took 20 years to 
amass the facts needed to fight Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever. The clue to a 
preventive vaccine finally came from a 
paper by a Czech scientist working on 
lice in far-off Prague! 


Great personal risk, disappoint- 
ments, failures—nothing deters these 
zealous men and women as each quests 
for “the historic discovery,” or just 
one slight advance. 

Twenty-seven of them have died in 
the line of duty. Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever killed three workers at 
the Service’s laboratory in Hamilton, 
Mont., where the warning sign, “Enter 
at Your Own Risk” kept none from his 
task. Tuberculosis, psittacosis, tulare- 
mia, meningitis, Q fever, scrub typhus 
struck others down. 

The object of the scientists at the 
National Institutes, as elsewhere, is to 
conquer every disease so that man can 
live a disease-free life right up to the 
time he falls apart, all at once, like the 
“one-hoss shay.” 

The new Clinical Center at Bethes- 
da may never reach that goal, but it 
will get us down the road a “good long 
piece.” End 
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Nothing damages a car more than 

attempting to trade it in. 
- e . 

Some recent finds of archaeologists 
have been prehistoric skeletons with the 
backs broken. So there were taxpayers 
in those days, too? 


No More, M. Dior 


When I was not yet twenty, 
A flapper, young and free, 
I showed my knee aplenty, 
And uncomplainingly. 


Again, through years chaotic, 
When wartime measures stressed 
That knees were patriotic, 

I gladly acquiesced. 


But now that I’ve turned forty, 
I'd like to claim the right 

To hemlines not so sporty 

And knees kept out of sight. 


It may be mortifying 

To Paris and Dior, 

But this time I’m not buying— 
I'll show my knees no more! 


—Mary J. Wilson 


Writer’s Cramp 


It’s hard to write 
A card or letter 
To someone bright 
Who writes them better 
—Vivian G. Gouled 
. . 7 
Louisiana State Police are now 
catching speeders by flying above them 
at the exact speed of the auto. These 
new airplanes must be pretty fast. 
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NOW. ..you Can enjoy 


Automatic 
Heating _- 


with your oil hf 
space heater | 





“How would your husband prefer being 
billed, Madam? In a series of piddling 
amounts or in one staggering sum?” 





Sterling performance: Polishing 


the silver. 

The perfect dessert is blackberry 
pie. All you need is a crust, sugar, the 
berries and toothpicks. Ss 3 

~— 
All the luxury of automatic heat...with 
any of these famous space heaters 


ALLEN’S 


The Star 


(Modern version) wstenc tCesedel 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star, — 
How I wonder what you are, 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky. 
Here of late I think you might 
Be a man-made satellite! 


—Richard Wheeler 


MAGIC CHEF 
MARCHAND (Cenode) 


FESS (Conedo) 

FINDLAY (Cenode) 

FLOOR-O-LATOR 

FLORENCE 

H. C. LITTLE 

WERCO HEAT FLO 
(Conede) 


According to news reports our jet 
planes have passed the speed of sound 
and are fast approaching that of gossip! 

. 7 o 

Flattery comes natural; praise is 
an art. 

a A-P ‘Electric Top 

Chip on shoulder: A piece of wood room thermostat control. Fits 
that has fallen from the head. above heaters and many others 





es, all the luxury, economy and 

healthful comfort of automatically 
controlled heat are yours with an inexpen- 
sive A-P Comfort Control — if you own 
or buy one of the oil heaters listed above. 
You'll save fuel — get the heat you select 
... automatically ... with an A-P Com- 
fort Control matched exactly to the A-P 
manual valve on your heater. And A-P’s 
reputation for dependability — plus na- 
tion-wide service facilities — assures 
you of complete satisfaction. Ask your 
heater dealer or write for information. 


install it yourself... 


it takes only five minutes 
— and an ordinary screw- 
driver — to install the A-P 
Model MT-YS Comfort Con- 
trol on your oil heater. No 
wiring, no fussing with small 
parts... only two screws to 
replace and tighten! Models 
also available with room-ther- 
mostat control . . . and for 
gas-fired space heaters also. 


DEPENDABLE Controls 
For Oil... Gas .. . Refrigeration 


A-P CONTROLS CORPORATION 


2353 N. 32nd Street @ Milwaukee 45, Wisconsin 
89 In Canada: A-P Controls Corp., Ltd., Cooksville, Ont. 
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Plus Easiest Easiest Installation Ever! 





Installs in your kitchen! General Electric’s 
new top-connecting electric water heater 
means easiest installation anywhere in 
your house! Meets the needs of all your 
appliances quickly, dependably, auto- 
matically! 





Installs in your laundry! You eliminate 
costly long pipe runs with a G-E Water 
Heater that installs simply . . . anywhere 
you wish! You’ll get more hot water, 
more economy, with G-E! 





Even in a closet! Installation anywhere 
in your house with a G-E Heater. And 
G-E Water Heaters are safe! There’s no 
pilot light to go out, and no dangerous 
fumes or flues to worry about. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


WATER HEATERS 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Measure of value? 


There is a truck driver up in New York state who is new at 
his job. Until this fall he was a school teacher. His teaching 
salary was $85 a week; now he gets $125. We have been think- 
ing this over without, so far, reaching any hard conclusions. 

This fellow may be so much better at driving trucks than 
at teaching that he has simply moved over into his proper oc- 
cupation. Then, it may be that truck driving has become more 
important than teaching. Straight economic reasoning might 
indicate that if truck driving pays $40 a week more, it is about 
one-third more valuable to society. Perhaps we need drivers 
to haul television sets and beverages and groceries worse than 
we need teachers. Maybe the man felt that he received too little 
respect as a teacher and figured that a truck driver gets more 
consideration. 

After all, we Americans are a practical people. We can see 
what a truck driver does. A teacher, hidden away in a school 
room which few of us visit, is seldom on display and harder 
to evaluate. He, or more often she, merely educates our children 
and incidentally keeps them out from under our feet several 
hours daily during most of the year. We always seem to find 
about enough teachers to go around. If the state certifies that 
they are qualified can we doubt their abilities? Can we tell 
whether they are worth $45, $85 or $125 a week? 

Anyway, it seems to boil down to this: if we want truck 
drivers worse than we want teachers, we'll have to pay for them. 


Ww 


After eight years 


When will U. S. taxpayers get the foreign aid loads off their 
backs? Four billions newly appropriated plus two billions carried 
over are available for this year. Since 1948 the outlay has been 
more than 27 billions, and that counts none of the war-time lend- 
lease outpouring. Our biggest export has been money 

Basic purpose of the aid programs has been to head off 
communism—to win other nations to our side and keep them 
away from Russia’s side; that and to make our friends stronger. 
The results have been good in places, poor in others, negligible 
in some. Our dollars have supported some unpopular regimes 
that deserved to fall. Best phase of all, most observers agree, has 
been the relatively inexpensive Point Four operation which fur- 
nishes know-how rather than money. 

After eight years, the feeling grows that taxpayers ought 
to be relieved of quite so much generosity. Indications are that 
Congress reflects this sentiment and, if urged, will begin to 
wind up the give-aways. Whatever such aid continues ought, 
certainly, to be limited to the amounts and places where positive 
results can surely be expected. 
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Photograph by Robert Holland 


The Vanishing American 


Little by little this picture of the American farmer is disappearing from our 
national scene. More and more our country’s farmers are using mechanized 


equipment to produce food in greater quantity and of better quality ae ' 
than ever before. : Ss J 


Forty years ago, for example, the average farmer could produce only enough 
to feed eight people. Today, he can provide enough to feed fifteen people 
better—w ith less labor and at a lower cost. 


Helping the farmer produce more and finer foods of all kinds is one of AMERICAN Gyanamid company 


chemistry’s important jobs. American Cyanamid gives him a helping hand 
through the dev elopment of improved fertilizers, insecticides, weed killers, 
defoliants, soil builders, feed supplements, veterinary products and other aids. SO ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, BN. ¥. 


Here is an example of how chemistry and agriculture today work 
hand-in-hand to make more and better ‘foods available and point the way 
toward the solution of many age-old problems of nutrition throughout the world. 

















PLUMBING FIXTURES 


joa ually and 









When you build or remodel, you can afford Kohler 
quality in fixtures and fittings. They are made in a 
wide range of styles and sizes to meet any space or 
budget requirement. All bear the Kohler mark of first 
quality and value, and provide the true economy of 
long satisfactory service. 

Kohler fixtures are as convenient as they are beau- 
tiful—and easy to clean. The Cosmopolitan Bench 
Bath has a flat, roomy bottom, slope end, mixer fitting. 
The Hampton lavatory has a handy shelf, integral 
soap dishes, generous basin. Both are of enameled, 
non-flexing iron, cast for strength and rigidity. The 
chromium-plated fittings match in style and quality. 

See your Kohler dealer when planning a bathroom, 
washroom, kitchen or laundry. Write for folder F-22. 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin. Established 1873 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


PLUMBING FIXTURES HEATING EQUIPMENT 


ELECTRIC PLANTS * AIR-COOLED ENGINES ¢ PRECISION CONTROLS 











